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VOL. EXI. NO. 24.—WHOLE NO. 1060, 


Louse, Me. May 27, 1851. 

«The Assembly’ dissvived. About 
eleven o’clock last’ night the docket was 
announced to be cleared; and all the 
business before us finished, with the ex- 
ception of one small item,.which ought to 
have been settled in ‘five minutes, but 
which the house feared would bring on a 
constitutional debate at the heels of the 
session, and accordingly’ referred it to the 
next Assembly.’ I‘had’ supposed that 
there could be.no difficulty in the house 
deciding—es was recommended by the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures—that in the ordination of ruling elders 
and deacons, the question of laying on of 
hands. by the existing Session might be 
safely left to the discretion of the Church 
Sessions: Dr. Miller; who is good authority, 
argues for the imposition of hands in such 
cases. Some of our Sessions® practise it. 
ordination with, ‘or without imposition of 
hands. And whether it be done or not, 
‘appears to me of no account, while the 
constitution cannot be assumed to forbid it. 
The Committee on Bills and Overtures, 
however, brought in @ majority report— 
‘seven to six against allowing the imposi- 
tion; and as the minority brought in a 
counter report, as above, it was pretty 
evident that we should have “ much ado 
‘about nothing,” and so it was laid over. 

Among the items of the last day were 
the following : | 

A vote to refund to Professor J. Ad- 

dison Alexander, of Princeton Seminary, 
$400, the rent for two years of the 
house relinquished by him to the late 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, which 
he had declined to receive, though due 
him, and which had been paid over into 
the treasury of the Seminary. 
A letter was received from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, in answer to our letter of 1848. 
It was resolved (as the Assembly had no 
time while in session to prepare an an- 
swer,) to appoint a committee, consisting 
of the Stated Clerk, &c., to prepare and 
forward a reply of fraternal character, and 
containing such information as to the state 
of our Church as might be interesting to 
our correspondents. 

A resolution was adopted, directing the 
Board of Publication tg place one copy of 
each of their standard publications, as they 
are issued, in each of the Theological 
‘Seminaries of our Church, (Assembly or 
Synodical.) I think there wasa resolution 
of this kind some yearsago. But whether 
or no it was adopted, on the ground that 
while the Board, like other publishers, 
send presentation copies to the newspapers, 
it is eminently fit that a complete set of 
their publications should be placed as a 
memorial in Libraries, where they may 
ever remain as archives, while, in conside- 
ration of the endowment of the Board, and 
its prosperous business, they may properly 
be required to do this service for the en- 
largement of the Seminary libraries. Con- 
siderable latitude of interpretation is allowed 
to the Board as to what are “‘standard”’ 
publications, and as to the retrospective as- 
pect of the resolution. However, if they 
shall choose to send complete sets of their 
works to the Seminary libraries, they have 
the full sanction of the Assembly for it. 

Mr. Burch, on behalf of the Committee 
appointed for the purpose, presented a 
minute expressive of the views of the As- 
sembly on the judieial case, respecting the 
session of the church at Irish Grove, dis- 
missing a church member to the world. 
After a proposition to amend, and a discus- 
sion thereon, the minute passed as reported. 
_ The vote to refer the complaint of Wil- 
liam M. Lively to the next Assembly was 
reconsidered. It was stated that it was not 
necessary he should be present here, for 


the whole question was plain one. The | God 


Presbytery of New York, after long pa- 
tience, had withdrawn the license of Mr. 
Lively on the ground of his labours being 
unedifying and unacceptable. On appeal- 
ing to the Synod, the Synod dismissed the 
case, on the ground that the whole matter 
of withdrawing a license was left by the 
Constitution to the exclusive discretion of 
‘Presbytery. The Assembly sustained this 
view, and accordingly dismissed the com- 
plaint. 

The subject of a better provision for the 
‘expenses of commissioners was referred to 
the next Assembly. The Constitution pro- 
vides that each Presbytery shall defray the 
expenses of its commissioners, and this is 
the “higher law.” In consideration, how- 
ever, of the inability of many Presbyteries, 
many years ago the Assembly ordained a 
general Commissioners’ Fund, into which 
the collections were, to a great extent, paid. 
Some Presbyteries, however, still continued 
to pay the expenses of their own commis- 
sioners, but did no more; while others paid 
in large sums, and drew little or nothing 
out. This was the case especially with 
the large Presbyteries in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. Since the Assembly has got 
to be migratory, these Presbyteries pay 
their own commissioners, fixing a decent 
but moderate sum, and hand over their sur- 
plus to the general fund. Some hard cases 
occasionally occur, wherein commissioners, 
representing feeble Presbyteries, and com- 
ing from a long distance, find the Commis- 
sioners’ Fund altogether unable to pay 
them half the expenses of their journey. 
And unless the commissioner happens 
(which is not ‘always the case) to be able 
to bear this expense out of his own pocket, 
(and ought the Charch to allow this?) the 
members of the House have been obliged 
(and I can bear witness to their cheerful 
alacrity) to raise among themselves the 
wherewithal to help their poorer brethren 
home, 

The Rev. Dr. Wheeler, delegete from 
Vermont, took leave of the Assembly, in a 
speech full of kind and fraternal senti- 


ov 


Wisconsin, (erected 
five yeare ago by the ‘Assembly,) with 
‘but four or five members, waa divided into 
three Presbyteriés, and these, erected into 
the Synod of Wisconsin. 

The Assembly also erected the Presby- 
tery of Oregon, and‘htfached it for the 
present to the Synod of New York. We 
were made happy, by learning that Mr. 
Geary, the missionary whose murder was 
reported to us some days ago, is alive; he 
is one of the constituent members of the 
Presbytery of Oregon... 

The Committee on Sacred Music made 
a final report. The Committee were dis- 
charged, and their functions and the result 
of their labours transferred to the Board of 
Publication, who were iristracted to pre- 
pare the book for thie press, and to publish 
it without including any of the tynes pro- 
tected by copyright. 
zation were adopted; and certain others 
relative to the American Sunday School 
Union, were laid on the table. The 
churches of Easton, Pennsylvania, inclu- 
ding La Fayette College, were transferred 
to the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia; 
and an overture for a general collection 
toward bnilding a National Presbyterian 
church ia the city of Washington, was 
discussed for some time, and indefinitely 
postponed. The desirableness of this ob- 
ject was admitted, but it was argued that a 
general collection for it was not desirable ; 
and it had better be left to the patronage 
of the large cities, and to the spirited en- 
terprise which had originated the project 
to consummate it in some more practicable 
way, if possible. On this question, we had 
some very good speaking from Drs. Plumer 
and Leyburn, in favour of the overture; 
and in opposition, from Dr. C. C. Jones, 
Mr. Walter Lowrie, and Dr. Krebs. 

The time having come for the dissolu- 
tion of the body, the Moderator made a 
neat and appropriate speech, in which, 
however, there was no need to ask a 
lenient judgmept upon possible errors, 
since the Assembly had abundant reason 
to felicitate itself upon the choice of a 


Moderator whose bland, yet firm, prompt, | 


and skilful presidency had contributed so 


essentially to the order, harmony, and un- 


faltering progress of ‘its business; after 
which the 137th Psalm was sung by all 
the brethren, a fervent prayer followed, 
the solemn words of dissolution were pro- 
nounced, and thus ended one of the most 
delightful Assemblies I ever sat in or 
saw. | 

A vote of thanks was passed, acknow- 
ledging the prompt arrangements of the 
Mayor and Common Council of St. Louis, 
for preventing the noise of passing vehi- 
cles from disturbing the quiet of the 
House; and also to the pastors, and 
churches, and good people of St. Louis, 
for their hospitality. The vote was heart- 
felt. The impression made upon the As- 
sembly at the beginning of the sessions 
was deepened and confirmed until the 
close. And the only regret we have, in 
regard to this meeting of the Assembly 
and our meeting here, is that we must 
part: never all to meet again on earth; 
yet we part in mutual love and prayer- 
fulness. May our final meeting be in the 
General Assembly and Church of the first- 
born, that are written in heaven! A good- 
ly number leave this afternoon in our party 
for the Lake route home. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 


Motives to Praise as Distinguished 
from Prayer. | 


How many blessings doth God be- 
stow upon us, above our very thoughts? 
How many blessings has God bestowed 
upon us that we never prayed for? 
And yet we are not so ready to praise 
od as to pray unto him; this more 
desire of what we want than esteeming 
of what we have, shows too much pre- 
vailing of self love. 

We are all hewed out of one rock, 
and differ nothing from the meanest, 
but in God’s free love. | 

The blessings of God to us are 
such, as if none but we had them. 
God cares for us as if he had none 
else to care for in the world besides. 
What are we in nature and grace but 
God's blessings? What is in us, about 
us, above us? What see we, taste we, 
enjoy we, but blessings? All we have, 
or hope to have, are but dead favours 
to us, unless we put life into them by a 
spirit of thankfulness. And shall we 
be as dead as the earth, as the stones 
we tread on? Shall we live as if we 
were resolyed God should have no 
praise by us? Shall we make our- 
selves God, ascribing all to ourselves? 
Nay, shall we (as many do) fight 
against God with his own favours, and 
turn God’s blessings against himself? 
Shall we abuse peace to security, 
plenty to ease, promises to presump- 
tion, gifts to pride? How can we 

lease the devil better than thus do- 
ing? OQ! the wonderful patience of 
God, to continue life to those, whose 
life is nothing else but a warring against 
him, the giver of life. 

As God has thoughts of love to us, 
so should our thoughts be of praise to 
him, and of doin 
his sake. Think with thyself, is there 
any I may honour God, by relieving, 
comforting, counselling? Is there any 
of Christ's dear ones? [I will do good 
to them, that they together with me, 
and for me, may praise God. So let 
us stir up our souls, and say as David 
did: “Praise the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that ts within me praise his 
holy name!” 

e whole gracious dispensation of 
God in Christ tends to this, that our 
carriage should be nothing else but an 
expression of thankfulness to him; that 
by a free, cheerful, and gracious dispo- 
sition we might show we are the people 
of God's free grace, set at liberty from 
the spirit of bondage, to serve him with- 
out fear, with a voluntary, child-like 
service, all the days of our lives, 


good to others for. 


on Sacred Music. 


STREET, SOUTH SIDE, FIRST BOOKSTORE ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Chairman and as many of the Committee — 


_on Sacred Music as could be conveniently 
_ consulted, respectfully report: 


| - We would first of all remind the Gen- 


eral Assembly, that the only duty spe- 
cifically assigned to this Committee, 
when it was appointed by the Assembly 
of 1848, was to present a report on the 
| subject generally of sacred music. That 
duty was fully discharged by the re- 
ort presented to the Assembly of 1849. 
(See Minutes, 1848, pp. 18 and 55, and 
1849, pp. 245 and 390-394.) 
But as the Assembly of 1848 had 
| been overtured further to take mea- 
sures for the preparation of a Book of 
Tunes, to be published under its autho- 
rity; and as, notwithstanding the omis- 
} sion of that Assembly to take any order 
ypon this point, there seemed to be a 
very general expectation and desire 
that the Committee would present such 
a work, we proceeded to volunteer the 


asis of some extensive preparations 
which had been made by a member of 
the Committee, in anticipation of their 
action; and accordingly we presented 
to the consideration of the Assembly 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


May 7th, 1851. 
Messrs. Editors—I think no one can 
study and perceive the progress of the 
Chureh of Christ without great inter- 
est and satisfaction. In it he wbaes 
ually beholds the divinity of its Found- 


er, and the demonstration of the sacred- 


ness of its written oracles. As the 
Church slowly and surely developes, 
one sees the expanding leaven, to which 
it has been compared, and the in- 
creasing mustard seed starting even 
amid moral barrenness, and becoming 
the greatest of all herbs. A proper 


observation and inquiry show this to be |} 


the case in many parts of these Islands, 
and especially in our own. | 
Perhaps no other portion of the globe 
has borne witness to greater crimes, or 
baser wickedness, than these fair West 
Indies. They: have been the theatre of 
political aspirations, intrigues, and am- 
bition; they have been (and in some 


} preparation of a Book of Tunes, on the places yet are) the seat of superstitious 


folly, religious mockery, and priestly 


guile; avarice has fattened here, luxury 


has been supported, despotism suffered, 


debauchery has lived openly unmolest- 


of 1849, a catalogue of the tunes we | 


had selected, and the principles on which 
the work ought to be completed, as well 
as what was further necessary to be 
done for its accomplishment. 

That Assembly approved the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, and resolved 
‘¢ that the said Committee be continued 
and authorized to go on at their dis- 
cretion, to revise, change, or enlarge 
and complete, the present selection of 
tunes submitted in the appendix to their 
report, to employ, at all necessary ex- 
pense, the professional skill to arrange 
the harmonies and adapt the music to 
our Psalmody, and to complete and 
et the Book through our Board of 

ublication.” (Minutes, 1849, p. 245.) 


The Committee reported progress to | 


the Assembly of 1850, and were con- 
tinued. | 


lution of the Assembly, the Committee 
first addressed itself to procure the re- 
quisite permission to make use of such 
tunes as were protected by copyright. 
The negotiations for this object were 


embarrassed by several facts—among 


which were the want of opportunity for 
conference and consultation between 
the Chairman and the other members 
of the Committee, in consequence of 
their distance from each other; the 
difficulty of ascertaining, in all cases, 
without professional, and perhaps legal 
aid, whether some tunes claimed as 
copyright were such in law; the decli- 
nature, in some instances, by owners 
of copyrights to enter into negotiations 
at all, or unless on such terms of part- 
nership in publication as neither this 
Assembly nor the Board of Publication 
could accede to; and as no appropria- 


tion was made for the expenses to be’! 


incurred, and therefore no advance 
nor contract could be made but with 
the assent of the Board of Publication, 
the prospective owners and publishers 
of the book, while the Committee stood 
between them and the parties to be 
treated with, the whole business was so 
complicated and embarrassed as to cause 
delay, and that too with no very satis- 
factory result thus far. | 

The Committee believe that the work 
mainly proper for their discretion is so 
far matured, that whereas it might, 
even in the first instance, have been 
wholly undertaken by the Board of 
Publication, so now, when nothing re- 
mains to be done but to carry out the 
principles which have been clearly es- 
tablished in regard to it, and to effect 
the mere business arrangements, unless 
the Assembly see fit to abandon the 
work and discharge the Committee, the 
responsibility of further prosecuting the 
work ought to be transferred to the 
Board of Publication, to be completed 
and issued by that Board. The Board 
can still avail itself of the labours of 
the Committee, and, if desirable, of 
such further assistance as the experi- 
ence of its members and their interest 
in the subject could contribute, while 
at the same time the Board of Publica- 
tion, who are to be the ultimate owners 
of the book, will, instead of following 
in the wake of this Committee, take the 
lead and the prominence, the control, 
efficiency, and responsibility, which it 
ought to have in the management of all 
the business details, and which, it is 
manifest, cannot so conveniently and 
effectively be accomplished by this Com- 
mittee. 

_ The Committee therefore recommend, 
Viz: 

1. That the Committee on Sacred 
Music be discharged, and their func- 
tions transferred to the Board of Pub- 
lication. | 

2. That the Board of Publication, if 
they shall find it impracticable to pro- 
cure the assent of owners of copyrights, 
be instructed to proceed with the pub- 
lication, without such tunes as are thus 
withheld; and that in getting up the 
Book of Tunes they bind with it, by 
way of Appendix, a sufficient number 
of blank pages of music paper, for 
such manuscript additions as may be de- 
sirable to purchasers of the work. 

To which was added by the Assem- 
bly, “And that the book of music con- 
sist of the tunes, a list of which was 
finally approved by the Committee, and 
none others, omitting only those which 
are held by copyright.” | 


— 


The Stray Lamb Recovered. 


As one of the early Wesleyan minis- 
ters was riding by a farm-house, he saw 
@ young woman whom he knew to be a 
backslider. Driving to the door, and 
anne a look of sympathy upon her, he 
asked her if she had seen a stray lamb 
pass. She replied, that she had not. 
“Are you quite sure,” said he, “that 
there has been no poor lost lamb 
here?” “I am quite sure,” she re- 

lied. ‘And yet,’ continued he, “there 
cna been one here.’’ The true mean- 
ing of the minister suddenly broke 
upon her mind. She burst into tears, 
confessed that she was the stray lamb, 
and promised to renew her devotion to 
her Shepherd. She afterwards became 


a devout Christian.— Amer. Messenger. 


In attempting to carry out the reso- , 


ed, the gambler has roamed unchecked 
and undishonoured—this has been the 
pirate’s home and the murderer’s re- 
treat. <A picture draughting the past, 
and exhibiting it with but moderate 
fidelity, would exceed the efforts of the 
most romantic imagination, or the artis- 
tic skill of the ablest historiographer 
of many other regions. What is seen 
here now, and what is known of the 
place one hundred years ago, contrasts 


‘more strongly than of any other place 


Inow recollect. The change, of course, 


is all for the better; it is on virtue’s 


side. Yet I hesitate nothing in saying, 
that a hundred years from the present 
date will show the then living genera- 
tion a contrast quite as striking and 
equally desirable. Much has been done, 
but all is not yet done. 

[had intended giving a view of the 


existing state of religion here; God 
‘sparing me at some future time I 


shall. I may say now, in passing, that 


{ Rome is represented (not as demurely 


as she is in the United States,) and the 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


have not long since established a chap- 
laincy here; and not before it was 


‘needed. It is in connection with these 


two that I hope the following incidents 
will not be without interest. I think 
they are evidence of the silent working 
of that leavening principle of the gos- 
pel, which is yet to fill the world. 

A young coloured man had been em- 
ployed by the seamen’s chaplain, who had 
found him far superior in a moral respect 
to most ofhis compeers. His duties were 
such as to require his attendance at the 
religious meetings on Sabbath. After 
a few Sabbaths he requested permission 
to attend upon worship at his own com- 
munion, for he was a Papist. An ef- 
fort was made to release him altogether, 
and allow him to worship in his own 
church on Sunday, out of regard to his 
feelings. But as this was troublesome, 
he was so informed, when he, to our 
surprise, responded, ‘‘ Well, I have been 
thinking I would rather hear Bethel 
preaching.” The chaplain was pleased, 
though surprised. It was pleasing to 
know the power, and perceive the ap- 
preciation of pure and simple gospel 
truth. He attended thereafter for a 
long time before again asking permis- 
sion of absence. Out of tenderness to 
his conscience he again had leave. But 
it appears the contrast only brought 
him to lose his love for Rome, or to 
grow disgustful toward her. The chap- 
lain never said much to him directly on 
the subject of religion, but he learned 
that Joseph had intimated to several a 
very serious state of mind, his love 
for Bethel preaching. At the same 
time he expressed himself that he 
had thoughts that he must soon die. 
He was rather weak from a former 
sickness; he took cold, suddenly became 
worse, and really died. The chaplain 
visited him in his sickness, but out of a 
foolish delicacy, said but very little to 
him about his soul. It was not thought 
he would die so soon. The news of his 
departure was unexpected and regret- 
ted, for he was one of very few-in this 
zone—faithful, civil, kind-hearted, and 
not lazy, and withal of a devotional 
turn. But of this more came to the 
writer’s knowledge after his burial than 
before. His death was not looked 
for, but much less that the chaplain 
should be solicited to officiate at his 
burial. He consented, knowing he 
would thereby not éarn fame, but 
would have opportunity to preach 
Jesus where he had never been heard 
before. The hour was fixed, and the 
company assembled; it was grateful to 
see the large number of his poor friends, 
and the effort they had made to honour 
his memory. is coffin and grave- 
clothes had been presented by his for- 
mer owner—for Joseph had been aslave. 
Others for whom he had laboured had 
aided ; he was every where loved. The 
coffin was covered with white, and upon 
its lid lay a pretty wreath that his sis- 
ters had woven as the last tribute of 
their affection. The mourners wore 
white, as they do here for young per- 
sons. The poor mother dropped sad 
tears, ~~ heavily to the ground, as 
if from a deep fountain. During the 
chaplain’s remarks, sobs broke forth all 
around from his female friends and re- 
latives; the males looked sad and so- 
lemn. Indeed, I know impressions were 
there made that are not yet worn away. 
His only brother bore up until the 
corpse came to the burial ground; there 
he could restrain nature no longer; he 
too wept, and wept aloud, “‘he had lost 
a kind brother.” ‘0O!’’ sobbed the mo- 
ther, ‘‘he was such a good boy;” and 
the sisters, “‘ He always tried to do for 
the best.’”’ These were testimonials not 
to be mistaken that he had not lived to 
himself, nor died to himself, though a 


heedless or disdainful world might think | 


him a cipher in its account. 


When we had buried him, his brother 
would not take leave of the chaplain. 
He must talk with him. “He had 
need of advice—he needed some one to 
check him—those were good words he 
had heard, and he wished to attend to 
them.” These and the like were de- 
livered with a solemn earnestness that 


could be only in one awake to the in- 


to most foremast hands. 


terests of eternity. It waa evident the 
Spirit. was convincing him of sin and 
judgment, He was advised—or was 
addressed suitably to his case—and in- 
vited to attend Bethel worship, where 
he could hear such always and freely. 
He promised to come, but has pro- 
bably been prevented by the Pa- 
ists, The chaplain was asked by a 
apist the next day, “Did you bury 


Joseph yesterday?” ‘Yes, sir.”” “And 


was there no other priest there?” 
“No, sir.” “And how was that?” 
He was answered—‘“I was asked, and 
the priest was not, I suppose.” I know 
the thing was noticed, though involv- 
ing persons in such humble life. 
Another instance of the divine power 
of the gospel is in the case of a sea- 
man. Sabbath before last I was sent 
for to see a sailor who had been 
brought ashore sick. I found him in 
great pain from a violent attack of 
rheumatism, and so tender and help- 
less that a stout man was necessary to 
be in constant. attendance upon him 


found that he was a man of no mean 
ability, and of an education superior 
I soon found, 
too, he was in the hands of the Holy 
Spirit. His convictions of sin seemed 
sharp and deep. His confessions were 
free, intelligent, and to all appearances 
very sincere. He was in distress, 
however, in such a way that he could 
get no relief. And in his own expres- 
sive words— He did not know how 
to begin to seek it.” He could do 
nothing, save look at his sins, and 
God’s mercy in sparing him so long 
amid them. In no instance could man’s 
impotency to salvation be more fully dis- 
played. He hadan intelligent view of the 
fundamentals of religion: knew what re- 
entance was—and faith—and what the 

aviour had done for our redemption, 
and that those who should believe on 
Jesus should be saved. But with all 
this, the awful truth that he was a 
sinner so confounded him that he 
could not, dare not, endeavour to ap- 
proach the sinner’s Friend. I asked 
him if he had prayed for help. He 
said: ‘‘ He hardly thought he had; he 
did not know how to pray aright.” I 
referred him to the publican and to the 
jailor; read to him Acts xvi. 25, &c.; 
expounded it—prayed with him, and 
left him much more comfortable. The 
next day I called on him again. He 
had been asking for me to talk again 
with him. But he was better. ‘ He 
was calmer, and could begin to call 
for mercy.” I again endeavoured “to 
speak unto him the word of the Lord” — 
prayed with him—placed in his hands 
Halyburton’s Great Concern, and left 
him till evening. Then he was still 
easier. He was beginning to hope God 
would save him, although he “ had sin- 
ned against much light.”’ 
On Tuesday I did not visit him till 
evening. When I entered his room he 
crie@ out, “O how glad I am that you 
are come! I thought you had forgotten 
me—it seems so long since last night. 
1 have wished so much to see you, to 
tell you how happy I am. I feel just 
as happy as if I were with my famil 
at home. I never felt so before— 
want nothing, have no care.” I re- 
jciced with him. I asked if he thought 
ita happiness resulting from answered 
prayer for the pardon of his sins. ‘ For 
nothing else,’’ he replied; ‘I have been 
earnestly praying for this.” His body 
lad also rapidly recovered—which he 
also attributed, and very properly, to 
the Divine mercy. I saw him for a 
veek after this—with constant satisfac- 
tion and increasing confidence that he 
had been the subject of renewing grace. 
1 continually reminded him of the 
heart’s deceit and Satan’s craft, but he 
said, ‘‘He could not help believing for 
all, but that God had done a good turn 
for him.”’ While I saw him he certain- 
ly grew in grace. Especially in humil- 
ity and filial reverence; in a delight in 
God’s word, z¢ was different to him 
now — interesting instead of irksome; 
he panted after holiness, a knowledge 
of duty; desired to feel consecrated, 
and to be instrumental in saving his 
seafaring brethren; he grew in love to 
preyer, and the brethren—of whom I 
todx one or two to see him. He liked 
thst much, and they were much satis- 
fiel with his marks of the Christian. 

He had been well brought up— 
piusly — was well connected — had 
sone property—and had been seve- 
ra years a first mate, and would soon 
have been a commander, but for the 
interposition of a cross to his affections. 
This foolishly drove him to dissipation ; 
anl although he saw the evils in which 
it involved him, he could never till now 
lesve his downward course. This voy- 
ago he and three others had been hurl- 
od 6verboard in a storm; .but as the 
ship made no way, only wallowing in 
the waves, they miraculously regained 
her. This fact made a powerful im- 
pression on his mind; especially in 
cmnection with the fact that he had 
found his treatment and condition 
ashore so unexpectedly kind. He 
“certainly knew that God had dene 
sll this for him; no other could or 
would.” Indeed, his recognition of the 
hand of Providence was almost as re- 
markable in him as it was in John New- 
ton. Youmay be sure I did not fail to 
urge him to follow the example of that 
famous converted sailor. Thay he may, 
is my ardent prayer, and may it be the 
prayer of the Church. Such conver- 
sions would be less common were Chris- 
tians’ prayers for the conversion of the 
sea’s abundance more common. May 
this one fact evoke at least one more 
prayer for so great a benefit. 
Please excuse the unusual length of 

this; and until another time, I remain 
yours, hastily, though 


MISSIONARY ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Read, a missionary in Africa, 
relates that hearing that a little girl of 
five or six one old, was frequentl 
seen going té the bush, said to her, “ 
hear that you often pray; what do you 

ray for?” “0,” said she, “I say 
Lord Jesus, Here is a poor little child 
—forgive me all my sins, and give me 
a new heart, and grant me thy Holy 


Spirit.” 


to move. or turn him in bed. His ad-| 
dress prepossessed me, and I soon | 


| sions; but the aged 


| ‘Selected for the Presbyterian. 
Art in Misery to think of Matter 


It is a special art in time of misery 
to think of matter of joy, if not for the 
present, yet for the time to come; for 
joy disposeth to praise, and praise again 
stirs up joy; these mutually breed: one. 
another, even as the seed brings. forth 
the tree, and the tree brings forth the 
seed. It is wisdom, therefore, to set 


as we can from future promises, that 
we may have comfort and strength for 
the present, before we have full posses- 
sion of them. It is the nature of faith 
to antedate blessings, by making them 
that are to be performed hereafter as 
present now, because we have them in 


us to take many things in trust for the 
time to come, both for his glory and 
our good, he would never have left such 
rich promises to us. 
The very hopes. of future good made 
David praise God for the present. 
And though we want Urim and 
_Thummim, and the prophets to foretell 
us what the times to come shall be, yet 
we have the canon of Scriptures en- 
larged, we live under a more glorious 
manifestation of Christ, and under a 
more plentiful shedding of the Spirit, 
whereby that want is abundantly sup- 
plied; we have general promises for 
the time to come, that God will never 
fail nor forsake us; that he will be with 
us in fire and in water; that he will 
give an issue to the temptation, and 
that the issue of all things shall be for 
our good; that we shall reap the quiet 


thing will he withhold from them that 
tend a godly life, &. 

A heart enlarged to praise God is 
indeed the greatest part of the deliver- 
ance; for by it the soul is delivered 
out of its own straits and discontent. 

Although the fig tree shall not blos- 
som, neither shall fruit be in the vines, 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat, &., yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 
the God of my salvation.— The Soul's 
Victory over Itself by Faith. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
That the Aged Men be Grave. 


This word imports a becoming, mo- 
dest, and gracious carriage, opposed to 
all lightness, vanity, and extravagance 
in manners, speech, apparel, counte- 
nance, and conduct. It is a virtue 
suitable to every age, but especially re- 
quired in ministers and in persons ad- 
vanced in years, that the gravity of 
their behaviour may be suited to their 
years, being as far removed from the 


levity of youth in their conversation as 


they have passed it in the number of 
their days. Thereasons are, God hath 
honoured them and put dignity upon 
them by permitting them to arrive at 
old age, which so few reach; and be- 
cause God hath in his word required 
the younger to honour them. “ Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honour the face of the old man.” 
This makes it incumbent on the aged 
to conduct gage with such becom- 
ing gravity that they may be proper 
aged-should be grave, because they are 
appointed to be advisers, counsellors, 
and teachers of the young. They ought 
to become ‘‘eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame.” But let their counsel be 
ever so wise and weighty, if they are 
light and frothy in their conversation, 
it will avail nothing. Aged men should 
maintain their dignity by gravity of 
behaviour, because there is in many a 
disposition lightly to esteem the aged, 
as considering them as having passed 
over their best days, and as both in 
mind and body on the decline. They 
choose to worship the rising, rather than 
the setting sun. Now, as age has its 
infirmities, it ought to have its compen- 
sation in wisdom and gravity. The 
hoary head is only a crown of glory 
when found in the ways of righteous- 
ness. Old men should guard against 
the contempt too often cast on the aged, 
by a consistent, grave, and suitable 
behaviour—like Job, who says, ‘‘ The 
young men saw me and hid themselves; 
the aged arose and stood up.” 

Old men, when they fail to receive 
due honour, are prone to attribute it to 
the insolence of youth, and to the want 
of good breeding; but if they have let 
fall the crown of their age, which is 
the grace and gravity of it, they should 
lay the blame at their own door. A 
heathen could say, ‘The way to the 
temple of honour leads by the house of 
virtue.” It is just in the dispensations 
of Providence that wicked old men 


(should be despised and reproached. 


Even children will scorn the aged in 


coming lightness and vanity are discov- 
ered. 


the aged men to be not only sober and 
grave, but temperate. This word is not 
confined to moderation in eating and 
drinking, but imports a due regulation 
of all our appetites, desires, and pas- 
sions. It is a virtue especially required 
in ministers of the gospel; also in wo- 
men and in young men. But the aged 
should be examples of moderation and 
self-government in regard to all the 
acting powers of human nature, which 
require a constant and strong restraint. 
Unchaste thoughts and desires are foul 
spots in every age, but most of all in 
the old. To have their eyes full of 
adultery, and their mouths filled with 
corrupt communications; or to be drunk 
with wine in excess, how exceedingly 
odious are these things in them above 
what they are in all others! Others 
may be urged by the fires of youth and 
impetuosity of their appetites and pas- 
sin more through 
corrupt habit than the actual violence 
of temptation. They force themselves 
into the commission of sins which, from 
the decay of their bodies, have almost 
forsaken them. Old age should espe- 
cially be cured of the disease of concu- 
piscence; and yet how many aged men 
try to act over their sins of youth, by 
dwelling on them in their thoughts, and 
delighting to speak of them to the 


young, than which nothing can be con- 


ceived more corru 
+ Old age 


faith on work, to take as much comfort | 


the promise. If God had not allowed | 


whose conversation and manners unbe- 


But the apostle’s precept veaieliiis! 


AND N 


fruit of righteousness, and that no good | 


divine meditation, and especially. to the 


contemplation of the rest that remains | the 


for the people of God. Preparation 
for death should be the daily, concern 
of every aged person, If every Chris- 
tian is bound to have his conversation 
in heaven, how much more they who 
have already one foot in the grave, and 
who must soon close their eyes on all 
worldly objects ! 

This precept justly reprehendeth 
many of our aged men, whose bones 
still seem to possess the sins of their 

outh. They seem disposed not to lay 
tas their lusts until they are buried 
in the same grave with them. They 
take no pains to beautify their gray 
hairs with the grace of discreet mode- 
ration, but continue as full of levity, 
vanity, and folly, as in the. days of their 
warmest blood. Their minds are bend- 
ing towards the earth as much as their 
bodies; and though they are scarce 


able to go up and down on the earth, 


they are as much glued to it by their 
covetousness, and ‘are as much’ busied 
about its concerns as when. they were 
in their, youthful vigour. And as the 
dregs settle at the bottom of a vessel, 
and there remain and give it a tincture, 
so in these aged persons their vices 
have become more inveterate, and evil 
passions are cherished and indulged, as 
though the dotage of old age would be 
an excuse for them; whereas old men 
should be, above all others, discreet, 
temperate, meek, and moderate in all 
their desires.— Thomas Taylor. 


— 


‘The Lamb is the Light thereof. 


REV. XxI. 28. 
BY THE REV. H. BONAR. 


That clime is not like this dull clime of ours, 
All, all is brightness there ; | 
A sweeter influence breathes around its flowers, 
And a far milder air. 
No calm below is like that calm above, : 
No region here is like that realm of love: 
Earth’s softest spring ne’er shed so soft a light, 
Earth’s brightest summer never shone so bright. 


That sky is not like this sad sky of ours, 
Tinged with earth’s change and care; 

No shadow dims it, and no rain-cloud lowers— 
No broken sunshine there. 

One everlasting stretch of azure pours 

is stainless splendour o’er those sinless shores ; 

or there Jehovah shines with heavenly ray, 

There Jesus reigns dispensing endless day. 

The dwellers there-are not like these of earth, 
No mortal stain they bear ; 

And yet they seem of kindred blood and birth— 

, Whence, and how came they there ? 
Earth was their native soil; from sin and shame, 
Through tribulation, they to glory came; 
Bond-slaves delivered from sin’s crushing load, 
Brands pluck’d from burning by the hand of God. 


Those robes of theirs are not like these below— 

No angel’s half so bright ! 
Whence came that beauty, whence that living glow; 
Whence came that radiance white? 
Wash’d in the blood of the atoning Lamb, 
Fair as the light those robes of theirs became; 
And now, all tears wiped off from ev’ry eye, 
They wander where the freshest pastures lie, 
Through all the nightless day of that unfading sky. 


Distressing Sickness Cured! 


The following piece of pleasantry is 
part of an article in the Puritan Re- 
corder. We have reason to believe 
that the same form of disease in clergy- 
men’s families is somewhat prevalent. 
Under right management, however, it 
is certainly curable. 


‘‘There is a dreadful case of sickness 
at the parsonage,’’ said aunt Dorothy, 
as she shut the door of her dwelling, 
after an hour’s absence, and sat down 
in the midst of the family. This an- 
nunciation created no small consterna- 
tion, and half a dozen voices cried out 
in a moment—‘Who! who is sick 
there?” ‘Is it our pastor ?—is it his 
wife?’ ‘Pray, what is the matter?” 

‘““Very sick—very poor and emaciated, 
scarcely any thing but skin and bones! 
It seems as if the patient would certain- 
ly die. No, it is not our pastor, nor 
his wife that is sick, but it is a very 
dear member of his family—one he sets 
a store by—one with whom he spends 
a large portion of his time—one that 
has been of great service to him, and 
would have been of still greater, had 
there been better health—one that has 
been a great comfort to him, and may. 
yet, if spared and cared for as such 3 
friend can be, and ought to be. 
cholera, nor fever, nor gout—no, it isa 


dreadful consumption, and not much, | 


nor ever was, to be consumed either. 
But the poor sufferer must not die, 
must be cured—can be cured—shall be 
cured !”’ 

Thus ran on, with fervent volubility, 
our honoured aunt, till a gap having 
occurred, it was instantly filled by a 
good old grandmother, who had been 
startled herself. at the first annuncia- 
tion, but who had cooled off while the 
maiden lady was in utterance. It had 
flashed acpi. her mind who this suf- 
ferer was whom aunt Dorothy had 
found, and dropping her specs, and 
looking up with a face that had lost all 
its alarm, and was restored to a quiet 
smile, calmly affirmed that the patient 
could certainly be no other than the 
Pastor's Library. To this aunt Doro- 
thy bowed assent, and the consternation 
of the family circle subsided. — 

The case was not indeed one which 
bade every body fly off, in all possible 
directions, for any relief which could 
be found handiest. Yet.the case was a 
painful one. The patient was a great 
sufferer—was a mere skeleton, — the 
danger was that there would be sad re- 
sults if nothing was done. But Miss 
Dorothy’s compassions were kindled, 
and something must be done, and would 
be done. 

And when one of the good ladies of 
one of our congregations—it is not ne- 
cessary that she should be a maiden 
lady—gets thoroughly roused to the 
doing of a good thing—why it has got 
to be done. That is all about it. ~ 

But as for our patient, the pastor's 
sick library. It was an. auspicious 
morning for that sufferer when aunt 
Dorothy set about finding relief. Had 


I time I could interest the reader 


mightily in the nature and progress of 
this work of love. I could tell how 
Blackstone, the lawyer, gave the fair 
applicant a sunny smile of approval 
with a valuable volume; how Topsail, 
the captain, divided his ; how 
Sinew, the blacksmith, let his hot iron 
cool when he searched for and handed 
over a donation; how Index, the judge, 
decided the case in favoyr of the pa- 


should ‘consecrated to 
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tient, and Dr. Pestle made a noble pre- | 


scription for'the sufferer; and how M., 
benevolence, and emptied his till; how 
F., the farmer, stopped his cart before 
the parsonage, and paid the patient a 
visit; how the matrons and the misses, 
how the whole parish, in short, were 
awakened to the most’ substantial kind- 
ness toward that skeleton which aunt 
Dorothy found at the pastor's house. 

It was not five days before the bones 
ceased to be visible, and in a few more 
the flesh came again, and from being as 
gaunt a spectre as had ever been in @ 
parsonage, the sufferer became of portly 
bearing and noble dimensions. fe was 
a perfect cure to the unutterable aston- 
ishment of the pastor. He had seen, 
for years, poor man, such images of. 
want and woe, of consumption and. 
emptiness in his study, that he could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
that dreadful consumption cured, and 
that want and emptiness had taken their 
departure and left not a vestige behind. 


— 


The Sin and Folly of Scolding. 
“Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.” — 
Ps. xxxvii. 2, 

_ 1. It is a sin against God, It is 
evil, and only evil, and that continual- 
ly. David. understood human nature 
and the law of God. He says, “Fret 
not thyself in any wise to do evil.” 
That is, never fret or scold, for it is al- 
waysasin. If you cannot speak with- 

out fretting or. scolding, keep silence. 

2. Lt destroys No one 
ever did, ever can, or ever will love an 
habitual fretter, fault-finder, or scolder. 
Husbands, wives, children, relatives, or 
domestics, have no affection for peevish, 
fretful fault-finders. Few tears are 
shed over the graves of such. Persons 
of high moral principle may tolerate 
them—may bear with them. But they 
cannot.love them more than the sting 
of nettles, or the noise of musquitoes. 
Many a man has been driven to the 
tavern, and to dissipation, by a peevish, 
fretful wife. Many a wife has been 
made miserable by a peevish, fretful 
husband. 


8. It is the bane of domestic happi- 


ness. A fretful, peevish, complaining, 
fault-finding in family, is like 
the continual chafing of an inflamed 
sore. Woe to the man, woman, or 
child, who is exposed to the influence 
of su¢h a temper in another! Nine- 
tenths of all domestic trials and unhap- 

iness spring from this source. Mrs. 
D. is of this temperament. She won- 


ders her husband is not more fond of — 


her company; that her children give 
her so much trouble; that domestics 
do not like to work for her; that she 
cannot secure the good will of young 

eople. The truth is, she is peevish 
and fretful. Children fear her, and do 
not love her. She never yet gained the 
affections of a young person, nor ever 
will, till she leaves off fretting. 

4. It defeats the end of family govern- 
ment. Good family government is the 
blending authority with affection so as 
to secure respect and love. Indeed, 
this is the great secret of managing 
young people. Now, your fretters may 
Inspire fear, but they always make two 
faults where they correct one. Scold- 
ing at a child, fretting at a child, sneer- 
ing at a child, taunting a child, treating 
a child as though it had no feelings, in- 
spires dread and dislike, and fosters 
those very dispositions, from which 
many of the faults of childhood pro- 
ceed. Mr. G. and Mrs. F. are of this 
class. Their children are made to 
mind—but how? Mrs. F. frets at, and 
scolds her children. She is severe 
enough upon theig faults. She seems 
to watch them in order to find fault. 
She sneers at them. Treats them as 
though they had no feelings. She sel- 
dom gives them a command without a 
threat, and a long, running, fault-find- 
When she chides, it 
is not done in a dignified manner. She 
raises her voice, puts on @ cross look, 


threatens, strikes them, pinches their 


ears, slaps their hands, &c. The chil- 
dren cry, pout, sulk, and poor Mrs. F. 
has to do her work over pretty often. 


hen she will find fault with her hus- 


No | 
her ways, or chime with her as chorus. 


band, because he does not fall in with 


5. Kretting and scolding make hypo- 
crites. Asa fretter never receives con- 
fidence and affection, so no one likes to 
tell them any thing disagreeable, and 
thus procure for themselves a fretting. 
Now, children conceal as much as they 
can from such persons. They cannot 
make up their minds to be frank and 
open-hearted. So husbands conceal 
from their wives, and wives from their 
husbands. For a man may brave a 
lion, but he likes not to come in con- 
tact with nettles and musquitoes. 

6. It destroys one’s peace of mind. 
The more one frets, the more he may. 
A fretter will always have enough ta 
fret at. Especially if he or she has the 
bump of order and neatness largely de- 
veloped. Something will always be out 
of place. There will always be some 
dirt somewhere. Others will not eat 
right, look right, talk right; he will 
not do these things so as to please 
them. And fretters are generally so 
selfish as to have no regard for any 
one’s comfort but their own. 

7. It is a mark of a vulgar disposi- 
tion. Some persons have so much gall 
in their disposition, are so selfish, that 
they have no regard to the feelings of 
others. All things must be done to 
please them. They make their hus- 
bands, wives, children, domestics, the 
conductors by which their spleen and 
ill nature are discharged. oe to the 
children who are exposed to such influ- 
ences! It makes them callous and un- 
feeling, and when they grow up, they 
pursue the same course with their own 
children, or those entrusted to their 
management; and thug the race of 
fretters. is perpetuated. Any person 
who is in the habit of fretting at their 
husbands, wives, children, or domestics, 
shows either a bad disposition, or else 
ill-breeding; for it is generally your 
ignorant, low-bred people, that are 
guilty of such things. | 

The Man and the Obristian. 
Prayer is the. vital breath of faith, 

Which makes the soul to heaven arise ; 
Neglecting this, the man may live, 
~ But O, how soon the Christian dies! 
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New Cuurcu.—On the 27th ult. a new | 
church was. organized by a Committee of . 


the Presbytery of Newcaatle, in Penning- 
tonville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
Fourteen ‘persons united to form the nu- 
cleus of what may become an important 
church before long. Three ruling elders 
were elected and ordained, viz: William 
McCullough, . Samuel Jackson, and 
Samuel Fruland. | 


—_—— 


Inrorgrance.—We see, by 

one. of our foreign papers, that what is 
called Temperance Demonstration 
Committee” have passed the following re- 
solution: 
' «That while this Committee desire to 
cherish the most friendly feelings, and to 
exercise all the requirements fraternal 
and Christian’ hospitality towards any ad- 
vocates of temperance from America who 
may visit this country, they feel it to be 
their imperative duty not to welcome to 
their platforms, or to any conference which 
may be held on the subject of temperance, 
any minister of religion, or other gentleman, 
whatever may be his reputation in his own 
country, who hesitates to avow his abhor- 
rence of slavery, and his earnest desire for 
its abolition, or who acts under the influence 
of the unnatural prejudice against the co- 
loured portion of the population.” 

‘The hypocrisy of the preliminary pro- 
fession of “friendly feelings,’ when con- 
nected with the subsequent exclusiveness, 
is at once apparent. The spirit which 
dictated the resolution is that which kin- 
died the fires at Smithfield. Why should 
the subject of slavery be connected with a 
temperance celebration, with which it has 
no particular relation, were it not from the 
pre-existent spirit of rancorous ill-will to 
our country? And then what more odious 
test than that which is proposed! Exclu- 
sion from all participation in the celebra- 
tion is not intended to operate merely 
against slaveholders, or those who zealous- 
ly uphold the system; but American citi- 


' zens aye to be subjected to a scrutiny of | 
their secret thoughts, and if they shall | 


hesitate to avow their abhorrence of sla- 
very, they are to be expelled with igno- 
miny! A loftier specimen of impertinent 
intermeddling we have seldom been called 
to comment on. Surely the American who 
would expose himself to such humiliation 
is unworthy of his name, and should be 
stripped of the privileges of his ¢itizen- 
ship. 


Dirrusion or Repusiican Principzes. 
—A writer in one of the Washington 
journals very justly remarks that there is 
one source from which republican princi- 
ples are poured into Europe, which is 
generally overlooked, and which the des- 
pots, who are holding the masses in slavish 
subjection, have either not the power or 
the thoughtfulness to control. This is 
the letters of emigrants. It is a fact to 
which cur attention has more than. once 


been turned; the influence of it must ne- 


cessarily be powerful, and may possibly 
explain more than any other fact, the un- 
easy and disturbed state of the European 
mind, which, under a proper guiding in- 
fluence, is ready to burst forth in revolu- 
tionary movements. When it is recollect- 
ed that the emigration to the United States 
is numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
mainly from Jreland, but extending to all 
the countries on the continent, and that 
every emigrant leaves friends behind him, 
with whom he is disposed to keep up an 
epistolary correspondence, it is easy to be 
seen that this mass of correspondence 
must produce an effect of some kind. If 
the emigrants feel that here they breathe 
the air of freedom, and, as they become 
acquainted with our institutions, discover 


that they are admirably adapted to secure 


the persoaal rights of all, as well as to pro- 


mote the prosperity of all, their impres- 


sions will necessarily be conveyed to their 
friends at home. When they become sen- 
sible that political influence is acquired by 
them, and that they have a voice in the 
State and national governments, and that 
however humble their station, their votes 
are as influential as those of the rich, they 
naturally compare this improved position 
with their former degradation, and commu- 
nicate to thousands abroad the results of 


their experience; and when they can still | 


further say to those they have left behind 
them, that starvation is unknown in this 
country; that by labour they can secure a 
comfortable livelihood and by a proper di- 
rection of their effurts can rise in the scale 
of respectability and wealth, and not only 
point to those who have thus succeeded, 
but give their friends abroad a more tangi- 
ble evidence of their good condition by the 
remittances they make to aid them in their 
poverty, or to provide the means for their 
emigration, all this must suggest thoughts 
and feelings which otherwise would have 
lain dormant. This is done nat by a sin- 
gle letter, but by thousands of letters; and 
the influence is not confined to a single 
family or neighbourhood, but reaches thou- 
sands of families and neighbourhoods. 
The name of the United States becomes a 
household word. The peculiarities of the 
country become the themes of many a fire- 
side conversation. They look around them 
and witness the effects of despotism, and 
their spirit is stirred within them as they 
behold the privileged few enjoying the 
fruits of their bard toil, while they them- 
selves acarcely subsist ; they look to Amer- 
ica—it is the land of free government, 
where the poor are not oppressed, and 
where they may rise; and,as a result, they 
pant to forsake their homes, or are led to 
inquire why the blessings of a free go- 
vernment might not be enjoyed where they 
are? Here is the leaven which is at work, 
and which is rapidly diffusing itself. The 
more they know of the free institutions in 
the United States, if not of their genius, 
at least of their effects, the greater will be 
their exacerbation of feeling at the inhu- 
manity of their oppressors, who live in 


luxury while they are permitted almost to 
sterve, and the stronger will be their de- 
sire fora change. Were the emigrants to | 
this country better educated and better } 


lified to speak of ‘what they are @c- 
atothed to see, their correspondence with 
their home friends would, be still more 
effictive, and the despotismns of Europe 
would be the sooner revolutionized. And 
“this would be still more certainly accom- 
plished, were‘not the views of the greater 
portion of them ‘unhappily modified and 
‘limited by the system of Popery which 
has been their worst enemy in Europe, 
and likely to be so in this country. __ 


CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 
The General Assembly of the Free 
Church’ of Scotland commenced its ses- 
sions in Edinburgh on the 22d of May. 
The meeting was opened by a sermon 
from the Rev. Dr. Paterson, the last 


| Moderator, and the Rev. Dr. Duff, the 


celebrated East India missionary, was 
elected Moderator by acclamation. At his 
induction he entertained the Assembly 
with a speech which occupied two hours 
in its delivery! Our American General 
Assembly would scarcely tolerate any thing 
like this. Our Scotch brethren are habi- 
tuated to long speeches, with this feature, 
however, that they are generally delivered 
by their most distinguished men. The 
Free Church still continues to prosper, 
and their benevolent schemes are liberally 
sustained. The Sustentation Fund is dis- 
tributed among 728 ministers, and during 
the past year it amounted to $459,745, 
which, after the deduction of expenses, 
would leave something over $600 to each 
minister, which is a larger average than 
the salary of Presbyterian ministers in this 
country. | 

The General Assembly of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland met on the 24th 
of May, and was opened with the usual 
State ceremonies. 

‘We have only accounts of the first three 
days’ proceedings of these bodies. 


HEART DISEASES. ri 


As the material heart is subject to vari- 
ous diseases. which are generally intract- 
able and ultimately fatal, so the moral na- 
ture of man, which is referred to under 
this symbol, is the seat of the most dan- 
gerous class of diseases. Thus it is full 
of unbelief, an evil heart of unbelief ; it is 
rebellious, deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, obdurate, the fountain 
of all evil thoughts and the seat of every 
hateful lust. God knows its depths of de- 
pravity, and in his pure presence it must 
be loathsome. If the pure in heart alone 
shall see God, what is the hope for man 
who is wholly defiled? Shall he attempt 
the renovation of his own nature? and by 
what means? The heart cannot renew 
itself. It has within itself no principle 
which has escaped the general defilement, 
and hence none which does not itself need 
renewal. As a broken limb cannot put 
forth strength to rescue the body from some 
imminent peril, sono principle in the heart 
can purify the heart from that depravity 
in which it bears its full share. The cure 
is from without. The healing power is 
from above. The tendency of man’s 
heart is to wax worse and worse. God’s 
mercy alone can arrest the progress of its 
disease, and apply the sufficient remedy. 
We have destroyed ourselves, and in God 
alone is our help. There is no downward 
tendency in the heart which he cannot 
counteract; no stain of.pollution which he 
cannot cleanse; no desperate wickedness 
which he cannot obviate. Hecan make it 
a new heart, the very opposite of what it was 
in its natural state, and fill it with holy 
thoughts and divine affections. How cheer- 
ing the truth that the blessed Saviour has 
cleared away this terrible obstacle to our 
salvation, and rendered our safety certain, 
when without him it was impossible ! 


— 


Pennsytvania Hospitat.—The Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of this noble Institu- 
tion, so long and deservedly popular for its 
usefulness, was commemorated in Phila- 
delphia on the 10th inst. by an oration and 
historical narrative by George B. Wood, 
M. D., than whom no one, perhaps, could 
have been selected who was so well adapt- 
ed to the service. A highly respectable 
auditory, embracing many of the medical 
faculty and some of the most distinguished 
citizens, assembled in the Musical Fund 
Hall,.and listened with deep interest to the 
address, which reflected much credit on its 
author. Among other interesting facts, he 
mentioned that Whitefield had employed 
his matchless eloquence in raising collec- 
tions for this Institution. It is to be‘ pre- 
sumed that the address will be published, 
when we may advert to it again. | 


Grelesiostical Record. 


On Thursday, 15th ult. the Rev. A. A. 
Hodge was installed as pastor over the 
church of Kirkwood, Cecil county, Mary- 
land, by a Committee_of the Presbytery of 
Newcastle. The Rev. Dr. Spotswood 
preached the sermon, the Rev. James 
Latta presided, the Rev. Alfred Hamilton 
gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Abraham Dewitt the charge to the people. 

On the 3d inst. an adjourned meeting 
of the Presbytery of Newcastle was held 
in the church of Upper Octorara. James 
M. Crowell, a licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, having received a unani- 
mous call from this church, first being re- 
ceived and approved by the Presbytery of 
Newcastle, was ordained to the work of the 
gospel ministry, and at the same time in- 
stalled as pastor of the church. In this ser- 
vice, by previous appointment, the Rev. J. 
M. Dickey preached the sermon, Rev. Al- 
fred Hamilton presided, Rev. A. G. Morri- 
son gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. S. R. Wynkoop to the people. The 
assembly was large, end the services deep- 
ly interesting and solemn. .- 

The Rev. Caspar R. Gregory has re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to labour 
statedly with the church at Oneida, Madi- 
son county, New York. 

‘At a meeting of the Presbytery of Nash- 
ville, held at Gallatin, on the 23d ult, Mr. 
Charles F. Williams, a licentiate under its 
care, was.ordained as an Evangelist, to 
preach “the glorious gospel of the blessed 
"fhe Rev. Mr. Lillie, late pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Mansfield, New 
Jersey, was baptized [immersed] by the 
Rev. Dr. Cone, on Sunday, 8th inst. in 


the Baptist Mariners’ church, Cherry street, | 
New York: 

The Rev. J. D. Matthews, D.D. has 
accepted a call to the Presbyterian church 
in Henderson, and recently removed thi- 
ther. | 


Returning from the Assembly. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
La Sats, Illinois, May 29. 

A very large number of the members 
of the Assembly left St. Louis on Tuesday 
evening, 27th ult. on the steamer Connec- 
ticut, for the Illinois river and this place, on 
our way to Chicago. A portion of us de- 
sired to go up the Mississippi to Galena, 
for the sake of viewing the magnificent 
acenery; but we were apprehensive that 
in consequence of the recent heavy rains 
in all this region of country, the journey 
would be extremely tedious and uncom- 
fortable. We would have delayed a day 
longer at St. Louis, until the crowd had 
got off, but were induced to leave on Tues- 
day by the reputation of the boat for that 
day. Having secured good state rooms, 
we had no reason to complain of our ac- 
commodations as far as lodging was con- 
cerned, nor indeed of the table, which was 
abundantly supplied, as is the case on 
these Western waters. The captain read- 
ily afforded us opportunities for evening 
worship. But there is a good deal of the 
free and easy, on the part of officers 
and crew; and even the wondrous de- 
ference that is paid to ladies of all ranks 
does not quite square with our more old 
world notions and habits. Some allowance 
is to be made for the fact, that in an extra- 
ordinary pressure of company on board, 
there must be some little delay and defi- 
ciency in attendance ; but there is none to 
be made for impertinence, and, on the 
whole, we found reason for looking back 
with regretful comparisons on the well 
ordered and pleasant trips we had had, in 
the steamer Cincinnati with Captain Bir- 
mingham, from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, 
and the Fashion with Captain Anders, 
from Louisville to St. Louis. We held no 
meeting on board the Connecticut to ex- 
press our sense of obligation. We ate and 
drank and slept according to contract. I 
must, however, commend the bon hommie 
of the pilots, who gave us a welcome to 
their lofty perche 

Although we missed the scenery of the 
Upper Mississippi, we had good occasion 
to be gratified with the view of the Illinois 
river, notwithstanding, to the inhabitants 
on the banks, the picturesque appearance 
of the river at this time must have been 


any thing but gratifying. Owing to the 


great rains that have fallen through the 
last week, the river has risen and over- 
flowed its banks to a greater extent than 
has been known for years. This stream, 
generally shallow and sluggish, is now 
more than twenty feet higher than ordi- 
nary, and all along the shore there is no- 
thing visible through the trees but water; 
or rather houses, barns, trees, all standing 
up out of the water, which has driven the 
inhabitants away, or compelled them to 
ascend to their upper stories, while all 
communication with the land and with 
each other is carried on by boats. The 
expanse of water meets the eye on either 
side, now glancing through the trees, now 
stretching out in the open view until we 
seem to be gliding on the outer edge of 
vast bays and lakes, dotted with islands of 
trees, whereon, however, no soil is seen, 
and the trunks, with all their lower branch- 
es,aresubmerged. Here and there the bare 
top of a woodman’s log cabin peers above 
the melancholy waste, and occasionally the 


| dislocated materials of one that has floated 


away; while in addition to the natural 
drift appears the scattered store of cord 
wood, which had been swept away before 
the eyes of the hardy woodman, who had 
thus lost the fruit of his toils and the pro- 
fits which he expected from selling his 
fuel to the steamers that ply along this 
river. 3 | 

-A breach in the canal above this place 
has been sufficiently repaired to allow the 
boats to pass, although the transition from 
the steamer to the canal packet is attended 
with some inconvenience. On arriving 
here this morning at eight o’clock, we 
found a packet waiting—but only think 
of a boat that might carry comfortably 
sixty passengers invaded by one hundred 
and forty-five! Some ninety, impatient to 
be on their way, embarked; the remainder 
of us, unable to get on board, went ashore, 
to wait for the better accommodation 
of an evening packet that was to leave 
at five o’clock, with the promise of the 
agent, that besides having a place to sit 
down and a berth to sleep in at night, we 
would be in sufficient time at Chicago to 
rejoin our more go-ahead friends. We 
were accordingly consoled for our delay 
by the comfort afforded us at the Hardy 
House, where we enjoyed an excellent 
dinner and the attention of a gentlemanly 
host; by the presence of the greater part 
of our lady fellow passengers, and by our 
escape from the pressure of the crowd, 
which some of our friends, bolder than 
we, were obliged to encounter, with no 
prospect of resting their heads on a pillow 
that night, if they even found a place to 
sit in. 

On the whole, this West is “the great 
West.”” The people we encounter are 
pretty much like ourselves, “only a good 
deal more so,”’ including, for example, por- 
ters and other harpies. But gentlefolk 
are gentlefolk every where, and we have 
found no lack of such. A large body 
of clergymen and ruling elders together 
would doubtless give some marked tone to 
the society on a steamer, so that it pro- 
duced the remark of the captain of the 
Fashion, that he had never before seen 
such a respectable company on board a 
Western steamer; yet leaving out these 
on the one hand, and some decided speci- 
mens of the genus loafer on the other, we 
have met every where, “on all waters,” 
as large a proportion of well bred, high 
principled, intelligent, and pious people, 
as we ever had the good fortune, ordinarily, 
to meet elsewhere. 7 

La Salle is a very new town, and may 
contain perhaps from five hundred to a thou- 
sand inhabitants. The Hardy House has 
been opened about a year, and is well 
kept. There is building a Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, of handsome exterior; and 
there is also a small ——— Church, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


but they have no pastor. The streets are 


wide; of course, sparsely built, and ‘as. 


there are no side-walks, it was somewhat 


unpleasant picking ovr way through the 


prairie mud. Yet, as the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Illinois river, and 
the terminus of the Michigan and Illinois 
Canal from Chicago, it will be of some 


importance, and is already a place of con- 


siderable trade. 


The town is named after the French 


Jesuit missionary, whose adventures and 
his dreams of vast acquisitions for the 
Church of Rome in these regions, dre so 
full of romantic interest. But where are 
the results of those boasted conversions 
among the Indians, and of the enterprise 
that sought to plant here the spiritual 
supremacy of Rome? All this vast* ter- 
ritory, stretching south to the Gulf, west to 
the Pacific, and far north beyond Minesota, 
was the field of Jesuit missions, and the 
most part of it subject to Papal dominion ; 
but the hardy enterprise of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has won the soil for religious 
freedom, and extended over it the influ- 
ences of Protestant truth. We talk of the 
gigantic efforts of Rome to bring this vast 
Mississippi Valley under its power—and 
her efforts are indeed untiring, and not to 
be despised; but as the traveller passes 
along, his eye rests on the evidences that 


a counteracting power is at work. In 


spite of earlier possession and apparent 
successes—in spite of the” emigration and 
the money poured in from Papal Burope— 
in spite of ceaseless intrigue and boastful 
arrogance, the banners of the gospel have 
advanced, and already, in their earliest 
strongholds, the influence of the Roman- 
ists has waned; and wherever the footstep 
of the enterprising and free American, 
who has been trained under the institutions 
of his own country, has penetrated, there 
are to be found the influences which not 
only retard the advances of Rome, but 
break her power over the public mind, and 
even change the feelings and habits of her 
votaries, by the predominating power of 
more salutary opinions and customs, and 
rapidly displaces, or at least outnumber 
all her increase, with the teeming popula- 
tions which Protestantism is planting and 
training on this wide field of empire and 
destiny. What, then, is to be the con- 
trolling spirit of the future? If we are 


true to the mission that God. has given to. 


American Protestantism, it is not difficult 
to foresee. I cannot better close these 
reflections, than by quoting the forcible 
remarks of the Rev. Dr. E. P. Humphrey, 
the Moderator of the late General Assem- 
bly, in his recent sermon before that body 
at St. Louis, on the subject of Domestic 
Missions. 


‘From this place and from this point of 
time, let us look abroad upon the country, 
and look back upon its religious history. 
Nearly one hundred and seventy years ago 
the brave La Salle having followed the Mis- 
sissippi, from the mouth of the Illinois to 
its confluence with the sea, took political 
possession of the whole country in the name 
of Louis the Great. At the same instant, 
he took spiritual possession of the land in 
the name of the Church of Rome, by erect- 
ing the crucifix, and singing before it the 
Vexilla and the Domini 

A few years after La Salle had descended 
to his grave, on the banks of the Brazos, the 
French attempted the magnificent enterprise 
of establishing a line of military posts from 
Detroit, through Peoria, Vincennes, and 
Kaskaskia, towards the distant Southwest 
At all these posts the missionaries of Rome 
built their rude chapels, and instituted the 
sacrifice of the mass, to realize, if possible, 
the dreams of La Salle, by bringing this 
whole western world under subjection to 
their faith. 

About eighty years ago the city of St. 
Louis was founded, and became at once the 
seat of Roman Catholic power for this 
boundless region, ‘Thirty-two years later, 
near the beginning of the present century, 
when the Assembly, for the first time, ap- 
pointed its Standing Committee on Missions, 
there was probably no other religion here 
than what was common to the French and 
Spanish settlements in the West—a religion 
indicated perhaps, by the tinkling of a few 
convent bells, and here and there a crucifix 
surmounting a dilapidated chapel. Sixteen 
years after our Board of Missions was in- 
stituted, and in the same year Salmon Gid- 
dings planted in St. Louis the standard of 
Presbyterianism. Thirty-five years more 
brings us to the present time. And now at 
last, here in the ancient province of Louisi- 
ana, so early seized by the Church of 


Rome; here, far in the rear of that old line 


of missionary posts ; here, in the stronghold 
of Roman Catholic power, we find in ses- 
sion the General Assembly of a Church, 
whose faith, order, and worship are as tho- 
roughly repugnant to those of Rome, as 
her’s are to the word of God. This, >ur 
supreme tribunal, has been drawn _ hitier 
through fifteen degrees of longitude from its 
original seat, to the western side of the 
Mississippi, to this beautiful city, whch 
sits like a queen upon those mighty watirs, 
to the emporium and heart of the grancest 
missionary field which God hath given to 
his Son for a possession, And now, at his 
time, the midway point in the nineteeith 
century, made illustrious by the progress of 
the kingdom of Christ, here at this place— 
midway from ocean to ocean—midwy 
from our arctic latitudes to our tropital 
seas—here, and now let the members of 
this venerable court, and let the peeple with 
whom we worship God to-night; Mft hp 
heart and voice in the solemn strain of te 
old Hebrew melody :—‘ Give ear, O shep- 
herd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph lite 
a flock; thou that dwellest between the 
cherubims—shine forth. ‘Thou hastbrougat 
a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out tke 
heathen and planted it. ‘Thou preparest 
room before it, and didst cause it to take 
de root, and it filled the land. The hills 
were covered with the shadow of it, and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the 
sea, and her branches unto the river. Re- 
turn, we beseech thee, O God of hosts; 
look down from heaven and visit this vine, 
and the vineyard which thy right hand hath 
planted, and the branch that thou madest 
strong for thyself.’ ”’ 


CuicaGo, Illinois, June 2, 1851. 

Our prospects of fair progress from La 
Salle were not altogether realized. On 
the contrary, we were considetably vexed 
by the unseasonable delay at that place. 
It had been promised us by the agent of 
the canal boats that we should leave at 
five o’clock in the evening for Chicago, 
where we were to be in time for the Friday 
boat and train for Detroit, where we in- 
tended to pass the Sabbath. But in con- 
sequence of the high waters even in the 
canal, it was necessary to pmceed several 
miles otherwise to the place where the 
canal boat lay, and after three hours delay 
in transporting ourselves and our baggage 
two miles, we got on board, where we 
found that the captain had been waiting 
for us, and had provided an ample evening 


meal, which was rendered useless by our 


failure to be present. Abating this mis- 


| 25th of June; about the —* of 


hap we had a pleasant trip, both by night 
and by day, on the canal packet New Or- 
leans, Captain Wheeler, to Chicago. On 
board this boat, as all along our route, we 
had the privilege of evening worship with 
the whole family on board. One good in- 
fluence of which at least was this, that 
either from this fact, revealing the pre- 
sence of a considerable number of reli- 
gious persons, or else from a little private 


admonition to several of the boat hands—_ 


perhaps from both combined—there was 
an end to rude and profane talk, with 
which some of the hands seemed to think 
it their privilege to indulge themselves, 
without reference to the ears or even of the 
sex of the passengers. 

At this place, arriving too late to pro- 
ceed to Detroit without travelling on the 
Sabbath, we took rooms at the Tremont 
House, one of the most elegant and com- 
fortable hotels in the country, where we 
rejoined several of our friends who, after 
various mishaps by land and water, in the 
prairies of Illinois, had brought up here. 
Of Chicago and its progress all have heard. 
It is yet, in great part, a wooden city; but 
it has some elegant buildings, among which 
are prominent its churches and its public 
school houses. The town lies pleasantly 
upon the lake; and as the principal busi- 
ness is done on the river, on both sides of 
which the town is built, there is ample 
space upon the lake shore for spacious 
streets of elegant private residences, and it 
is already improved to a good extent in this 
way. The streets are paved with plank, 
both road and side-walk. And when a 
system of sewerage, which has been com- 
menced, shall be completed, it will add 
much to the appearance and comfort of 
the place. 

The Second Presbyterian church, Rev. 
Mr. Patterson’s, is a very fine building, com- 
posed of a species of limestone that is 
nearly white in part, but from which al- 
most imperceptibly issues a black ooze, 
that gives to the whole a singularly pie- 
bald appearance. The stone at a distance 
looks like white and black marble, in 
which, however, the black predominates. 
But the effect is handsome. The New- 
school Presbyterians have the predomi- 
nance here, and [ think in all this region. 
The Old-school Presbyterians have not 
paid the attention to this region which they 


ought to have done. From Alton, (whither 


a man ought to be sent at once) and from 
thence to this place, there are inviting 
openings, where men of toil and enterprise 
ought to set up the banners of truth, and 
the Board of Domestic Missions ought 
liberally to sustain them. At Chicago, it 
is but three years, if so much, that the 
Rev. Mr. Richardson, a very accomplished 
minister, began to preach in the Medical 
College. After much discouragement and 


obloquy, (and there were “ many adversa- 


ries,’’) an Old-school Presbyterian church 
was gathered, and a very neat house of wor- 
ship erected. The congregation, though 
small, is one of the most intelligent I have 
ever met, and what is better, they are 
thoroughly orthodox and determined. If 
any people deserve to be encouraged, they 
are these. They received us with every 
demonstration of welcome, and of regret 
for our departure, and seemed to regard it 
as a time of refreshing visitation, that so 
many members returning from the Assem- 
bly should be providentially detained, to 
worship with them on the Sabbath, and to 
mingle with them in their houses for three 
days. Their pulpit and the pulpits of the 
New-school churches were thrown open to 
us, and occupied by the brethren of our 
party. 

We are to leave for Detroit and Buf- 
falo this afternoon. We should much pre- 
fer to return by Mackinaw, but the line 
boats are drawn off, and we must proceed 
by crossing Lake Michigan, and by way 
of the Michigan Central Railroad across 
the State. The prospect is not any too 
inviting, but the promises of agents, &c. are 
very fair. We are now nearing home, and 
possibly may not deem it necessary to add 
to these letters by the way. As some of 


us, however, shall take Niagara and Mon-- 


treal on our way, I may give you one 
more chapter of these notes and memo- 
randa of a traveller. : 


ip 


Presbytery of West Jersey. 
ORGANIZATION OF CHURCHES. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


The Presbytery of West Jersey met 


according to adjournment at Cape Is- 


land, on Wednesday the 21st of May, at 
ten o’clock, A. M. to consider the re- 
quest of certain petitioners from the 
Cold Spring Church, to be organized as 
a separate church on the Island. The 
necessity of some movement of this 
kind has long been felt, and the Pres- 
bytery, after a full consideration of all 
the difficulties in the case, unanimously 
resolved to organize the church. The 
time fixed upon for this service is the 


the bathing season at Cape May. We 
regard this decision of the Presbytery 
as one of great importance. The 
church at Cold Spring has long been a 
standard bearer of true piety in that 
region. It has given its tone to the 
Island even during the gaities of its 
busy summers. It has been blessed as 
a sanctifier of the Sabbath to such a 
degree that it has long been difficult 
for the visitors to obtain facilities for 
Sabbath desecration. But the rapid 
increase of the Island, and the location 
of churches of other denominations in 
the vicinity, while the church at Cold 
Spring is about three miles distant, 
have tended to weaken its influence 
over that portion of the congregation. 
It is now sincerely hoped that the con- 
templated organization will remedy ex- 
isting evils, and provide for the moral 
and religious training of that impor- 
tant community. It is also hoped that 
the interests of this infant church will 
be remembered by the friends of Pres- 
byterianism who visit the Island during 
ihe summer; that while they are en- 
joying the blessings, moral and reli- 
gious, which it has ever been the aim 
of our Church to provide, that they will 
endeavour to place this branch of it on 
a permanent foundation, and secure the 
transmission of these blessings to the 
inhabitants of Cape Island and its 
throng of visitors to the latest genera- 
tions. 

I may also add, that on Thursday 
the 22d of May, a Committee previous- 
ly appointed by the Presbytery, met to 
organize a church at Tuckahoe. For 
some time past the Rev. Allen H. 


Brown of Mays Landing, and the 


Rev. Edward Eells of Absecomb, have 
preached occasionally in the school 
house near this place, and more re- 
cently have undertaken to supply them 
once on every other Sabbath. They 
have found some members of our 
churches residing so far distant from 
the places where they hold their eccle- 
siastical connexion as to be seldom able 
to attend Presbyterian worship, yet 
strongly attached to the services of our 
church. A sermon was preached on 
Thursday evening, by the Rev. H. J. 


_Vandyke, and on the following morn- 


ing seven certificates were presented, 
and one person appeared before the 
committee to be received on examina- 
tion. The church was organized, a 
ruling elder was elected and ordain- 
ed, the ordinance of baptism was ad- 
ministered, and then we all sat down 
together ‘around the Lord’s table. It 
was a solemn and interesting season. 
In that lone schoolhouse, with the lit- 
tle church just entering upon its exist- 
ence, with a ruling elder trembling 
under the responsibilities of his solemn 
office, with one aged disciple bowed 
down with more than threescore years 
and ten, and so infirm as to render it 
necessary for her to be brought to the 
place of worship in a carriage; another 
just entering into womanhood, who had 
been received a few weeks before by 
the session of another church, but who 
now received the ordinance of baptism, 
and took her seat for the first time at 
the Lord’s table; and another who for 
ten long years had carried the arrow 
of conviction rankling in her heart, and 
now come with many fears to make a 
public profession of her faith, we felt 
that these were peculiar circumstances, 
we had never joined in just such a commu- 
nion, but it was good to be there; there 
was a delightful sympathy throughout 
the little company, and we doubt not the 
interests and the destiny of that band 
of believers thus united will occupy the 
thoughts and enlist the prayers of 
those who attended this service for 
many years tocome. May that town 
and its associations never be forgotten. 
Mr. King and Father Ignatius. 


The Rev. Alexander King of Dublin, 
a gentleman whose name is quite fa- 
miliar te American Christians, has in- 
duced the Hon. and Rev. G. Spencer, 
known now as Father Ignatius, a monk 
of the order of Passionists, to enter 
upon a public controversy in the Irish 
newspapers on the respective merits of 
Protestantism and Romanism. The 
controversy is to be conducted in a 
friendly spirit, the two gentlemen hav- 
ing long been in somewhat close inti- 
macy in private life. The following 
are the terms of the discussion mutually 
agreed upon: 

‘‘We, the undersigned, have agreed 
to carry on a controversial correspon- 
dence on the difference between Pro- 
testantism and the Church of Rome, in 
two Dublin papers, namely, the Free- 
man’s Journal and the Warder, the 
editors of which have kindly agreed to 
insert our respective letters. 

‘We enter upon this correspondence 
in the earnest hope that it may promote 
the cause of truth and unity; and with 
the determination, by the grace of God, 
to avoid with the utmost care all such 
expressions aS may wound or diminish 
the spirit of charity in ourselves or 
others. 

“The letters will appear in both pa- 


) pers on the same day, and will, if pos- 


sible, follow each other at a week’s 
interval. 
‘“‘IanaTivs or St. Paut, Passionist. 
** ALex. Kina, Independent Minister. 

Dublin, May 2d.” | 

The New York Independent has re- 
ceived the Rev. Mr. King’s first letter, 
which it delays to publish for the fol- 
lowing reason: 

We wish to make the proposition to 
the Freeman’s Journal of this city, 
that we will publish the whole discus- 
sion as it comes out, if that journal will 
agree to publish it also simultaneously 
with ourselves, reserving to each paper 
the right to discontinue on giving rea- 
sonable notice, after having published 
an equal number of letters on both 
sides, such notice not to be given until 
after the publication of at least four 
letters. 

The Freeman’s Journal of New York 
professes to make very light of the ar- 
guments which can be advanced in be- 
half of Protestantism and against Ro- 
manism. We shall now see whether it 
is sincere in its profession. 


“= 


ROME AS IT IS. 

Rome, May 10.—Strife and bloodshed 
have been the order of the day of late in 
this city. ‘The Roman and French soldiers 
cannot forget their hostile feelings towards 
each other, and the loss of life which inva- 
riably accompanies their quarrels shows to 
what a point their animosity is carried. On 
Sunday last, a very serious skirmish took 
place near the Ponte Sisto, which ended in 
the death of four or five soldiers and one 
civilian, besides a great number wounded. 
The origin of the row, strange to say, wds 
attributed to the zeal of a Jesuit preacher of 
the missionary order, who held forth to the 
people on the afternoon in question from a 
temporary pulpit in the Piazza della Branca, 
and exhorted them to abandon their sins, 
especially the heinous offences of carrying 
prohibited weapons, and reading Mazinian 
circulars. However such a specification of 
crimes might be suspected to arise from 
political prudence rather than pastoral zeal, 


it had, in appearance, the desired effect, 


since several persons (suspected by some to 
be mere accomplices in the pious fraud) 
came forward and presented long knives 
and printed papers to the preacher, who 
knocked off the points of the first with a 
hammer and anvil on his right side, and 
consigned the second to the devouring 
flames of a brazier on his left. I have 
heard the opinion generally expressed 
among the Romans, that this scene of peni- 
tence was a mere farce, as those persons 
who carry stilettos and read republican pa- 
pers are by no means likely to be moved 
by the eloquence of a Jesuit; but the 
preacher was, notwithstanding, so satis- 
fied with the result of his efforts, that he 
wound up with a procession, to which due 
decorum was added by an escort of Roman 
infantry, much to the amusement of some 
French soldiers, who, standing at the door 
of their barracks, laughed heartily at the 
whole affair, and especially ridiculed the 
military religious duty imposed on the sol- 
dats du Pape. The Romans, not over- 
pleased with forming part of the show, and 


irritated by the satirical remarks of the 


French, turned the tables on the latter by 
abusing them in some wine-shops after the 
conclusion of the procession, for restoring 
the Pope and obliging them to cut such an 
unsoldier like figure. Words brought on 
blows, and the French, as usual in these 
partial engagements, were worsted by the 
sudden fury of the Romans. Reinforce- 
ments were brought on both sides, and the 
affair became so serious that half a batta- 
lion of French troops was required to put 
an end to it by occupying the whole scene 
of action, and placing advanced sentries to 
hinder any one from coming down the ad- 
jacent streets. —Corres. Lond. Daily News, 


InvoLunraRyY Papist TESTIMONY AGAINST 
Rome.—Among the many foreign exhibitors 
in the Crystal Palace isa Brussels publish- 
er, who, with some ostentation, a little com- 
placency, and a trifle of indifferent English, 
announces to the world that he is the au- 
thorized publisher of the Holy See and the 
College of Propaganda. In this character 
he displays a number of very superbly 
bound and superbly printed volumes, chief- 
ly relating to religious services. These 
win and attract readers by their lying open. 
The tacit invitation to peruse we could not 
decline, and we accordingly bent our atten- 
tion to a portly volume, in a livery of rich 
brown and gold, which lay open at the ser- 
vice for the festival of St. Nicholas Arch- 
bishop. As we read through the form of ser- 
vice there enjoined, we came upon a prayer 
in which the priest, praying’ for himself and 
people, addresses insulted heaven with a 
hope that they may be saved from the 
flames of hell through the merits and me- 
diation of the canonized mortal—“ut pro 
ejus meritis et precibus a Gehennz2 incen- 
diis nos liberemur’”—we quote from me- 
mory; but we vouch for the substantial 
correctness of the words. Comment is 
unnecessary, further than to remark that the 
passage above quoted, proves that when a 
Romish priest solemnly replies to the oft- 
rejected Protestant charge of substituting for 
the appointed mediation and the accomplish- 
ed sacrifice of One the mediation and the 
merits of many, by stating that the Popish 
Church know but of a single Saviour, he 
deliberately commits a falsehood of a most 
blasphemous character.—London Church 
and State Gazette, 


PopisH INTOLERANCE.—A specimen of 
the intolerant spirit of Romanism, afforded 
by the Tuscan Government, appears in 
the London Standard. In 1838 the British 
representative at Florence obtained leave to 
open a private chapel for Anglican worship. 
In January last a formal complaint was 
addressed to the Hon. P. C. Scarlett, by 
the Duke de Casigliano, that persons other 
than British subjects had been admitted, 
and that praying and catechizing in the 
Italian language had been introduced, to 
“the weakening of the Catholic religion,”’ 
threatening to close the chapel, It turns out 
that this accusation was wholly “ ground- 
less and erroneous.”’ Lord Palmerston, in 
a spirited note to Mr. Shiel, exposes “the 
intolerant spirit. manifested in the Duke of 
Casigliano’s communication,’”’ and contrasts 
it with “ the liberal and enlightened system 
which prevails in the united kingdom in 
regard to the exercise of religious belief.” 


Tue Spanish Concorpat.—A copy of 
this concordat has appeared in the Clamor 
Publico of May 8th. Its chief points are, 
that the number of bishops is reduced to 
four; the education of the country is placed 
under Church control; the introduction into 
Spain or reprinting of such books as they 
may not approve, is left to the clergy. No 
other than the Roman Catholic religion is 
to be tolerated. The re-establishment of 
the monastic orders of San Vicente de Paul, 
San Felipe Neri, and one other of those 
sanctioned by the Pope, is provided for. 
The property belonging to the convents of 
nuns now in existence is to be sold in ex- 
change for three per cent. perpetual in- 
scriptions; but the Government admits and 
guarantees the right which the Church has 
to acquire property. The annual incomes 
of the archbishops are to vary, according to 
the different provinces, from £1200 to 
£1500; that of the bishops from £700 to 
£1000, independent of their fees, which are 
very high—such of these as may happen 
to be cardinals are to have £200 more per 
annum, with the understanding that these 
sums are to be increased as soon as possi- 
ble. No clergyman is to hold more than 
qne living or one Church appointment. 
The whole of the unsold Church property, 
returned to the clergy in virtue of the royal 
decree of April 3d, 1845, is to be hereafier 
considered as legally belonging to it. A 
tax is to be levied.on the produce of the 
land, to be collected by the clergy itself, as 
was the case formerly with respect to the 
tythes, to provide for whatever may be 
wanted to make up the required sum. ‘The 
sales of Church lands previously made 
by Government are to hold good. These 
points are enumerated by the Madrid cor- 
respondent of the London Times, who 
writes in the most vehement rage at the Ca- 
tholic re-action which they imply. 

JusTICE TO THE Roman Repvstic. — 
After the pontifical authorities, by means of 
foreign troops, had regained possession of 
the city of Rome in the summer of 1849, 
they appointed a commission to examine 
the accounts and registers of the republican 
city government. ‘That commission has 
made its report, and in it are the following 
words :—‘* When we undertook to examine 
the expenditures of the first six months of 
1849, which include the period of republi- 
can administration, we supposed we were 
entering upon a perfect labyrinth; but to 
render homage to the truth, we must declare 
that we have found nothing which was not 
regular, and nothing which was marked by 
an arbitrary character.”’ To this, says the 
Comére Mercantile of Genoa, is to be add- 
ed the fact that the republican city govern- 
ment left in the treasury at the moment of 
its resignation, the sum of $56,000, notwith- 
standing the heavy expenses of the siege. 


Kossutu.—By a late letter from a gen- 
tleman in London, we learn that, since ef- 
forts were made at Washington for the re- 
storation to liberty of Kossuth and his com- 
panions, the Common Council of London, 
on the 22d ult., passed a resolution unan- 
imously in favour of the British Govern- 
ment taking steps also to procure the imme- 
diate release of the Hungarian prisoners; 
and it was intimated that an application to 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Lord Pal- 
merston, would be particularly acceptable. 
A similar manifestation of interest in the 
fate of the Hungarian chief had emanated, 
it was mentioned, from the corporation of 
Edinburgh.—National Intelligencer. 


Austrian Tosacco Monopoty.—A Ilet- 
ter from an American in Genoa, May 5th, 
says:—‘ Have you heard of the tobacco 
persecution in Austria? ‘Tobacco is an 
imperial monopoly there; and many of the 
people—emulating the example of our pa- 


triotic mothers of the revolution of ’76, 


who refused to drink tea that paid a tax to 
the British crown—have abstained from the 
use of it. This abstinence has become so 
general as to excite the imperial jealousy, 
and severe penalties have been denounced 
against those who promote it, tacitly or 
otherwise. At Milan, at Bologna, in Mo- 
dena, and other parts of the Italian posses- 
sions of ‘the house of Hapsburg,’ numerous 
cruel punishments have been inflicted under 
this decree. Many individuals have been 
imprisoned, and the journals report other 
cases where men have been condemned to 
receive 20 and 24 and 30 blows of the 
‘bastone,’ (or cone) on the bare back, and 
subsequently imprisoned with a subsistence 
of bread and water for four weeks, a month, 
&c., for having advised their friends to ab- 
stain from tobacco! Yet we are told that 
no one—save Austrian soldiers—is seen 
smoking in the streets of Milan and Bo-. 
logna.”” 

Gatitows LireraturE.—The extent to 
which the sale of “gallows literature”’ is 
pushed, appears scarcely credible. Mr. 
Mayhew, in his excellent work on * London 
Labour and London Poor,”’ states that no 
less than 3276/, is expended annually on 
 broadsheets,” supplied by street-sellers, in 
the metropolis alone. He adds:—*“TI ob- 
tained returns of the number of copies rela- 
ting to the principal executions of late that 
had been sold:—Of Rush, 2,500,000; of 
the Mannings, 2,500,000; of Courvoisier, 
1,666,000; of Good, 1,650,000; of Corder, 
1,650,000; of Greenacre, 1,666,000; of 
Thurtell I could obtain no account, ‘it was — 


o long ago;’ but the sale was enormous. 
Reckoning that each copy was sold for a 
penny = regular price in the country, 
where the great sale is,) the money ex- 
pended for such things amounts to upwards 
of 48,500/. in the case of the six murderers 
above given. All these numbers were 
printed and got up in London; a few 
*broadsheets’ concerning Rush were printed 
also in Norwich.”— Zondon Christian 
Times. 


ALTAR DEeNuUNCIATIONS AGAIN AT 
AND THEIR Errects.—For the last two 
Sundays the Dingle priests have been de- 
nouncing some families who lately left their 
church, and instigated their congregation 
against them. Priest Owen Sullivan was 
heard to say, on Sunday last, that “he 
would be revenged on Mr. Lewis and the 
converts.” On the following day Mr. 
Lewis was pelted with stones in the streets 
of Dingle, by a mob assembled in and 
about the house of a man named McKenna, 
At the last Assizes a son of this McKenna 
was indicted for striking the Hon. Miss 
Broderick with a stone; and it is worthy 
of notice that a cousin of his, Mr. ‘Thomas 
McKenna, is unwearied in his efforts to 
have the police force at Dingle lessened. 
Another result of altar denunciations is, that 
the house of a man named Stack, a hatter, 


has been frequently beset with mobs, throw- — 


ing stones at his door, and threatening him 
with personal violence if he went again to 
church. ‘The priests have threated to curse 
all belonging to Stack if he does not return 
to mass. ‘This threat is not without its ef- 
fect, as many respectable Roman Catholics 
in Dingle are his relatives. Liberty of con- 
science is unknown in Dingle. It is sup- 
pressed by ferocious priests, whose wea- 
pons of warfare are not Scripture or rea- 
son, but mud, and stones, and curses. It is 
high time that the real parties concerned in 
the persecution at Dingle should be indicted 
for conspiracy. 


Avtar a Cause oF Emi- 
GRATION.—A correspondent informs us that 
upwards of six hundred families have 
already left Westport for the “far West;” 
and the numbers have been greatly increased 
of late in consequence of Mr. Morrison hav- 
ing been compelled, by altar intimidation, to 
cease employing nearly a hundred girls, the 
chief support of families in that neighbour- 
hood. ‘This is a sad state of things, when 
even mercantile exertion will be frustrated 
by unthinking bigotry.— Mayo Constitution. 


THe Wortp’s Fair.— The London 
Globe says that on the first day of the re- 
duced price of admission, (one shilling,) 
amongst the visitors were many foreigners 
from almost every country in Europe, and 
the attendance of Americans was much 
more numerous than on any previous occa- 
sion. ‘To the astonishment of almost every 
botly, notwithstanding the fall of price to 
one shilling, the interior of the Crystal 
Palace was not so much crowded as usual. 
A great crush was anticipated, and the con- 
sequence was that a comparatively small 
number came. Up to five o’clock only 
21,258 persons entered the building, and the 
receipts at the doors fell to £920, an im- 
mense decline from the amount collected on 
Saturday. The visitors appeared chiefly to 
belong to the middle class of society. Our 
American friends are preparing to send to 
the Great Exhibition a monster ox, weighing 
4000 pounds, as a specimen of their abil- 
ities in the manufacture of beef. 

The London railroads, whose receipts 
were expected to be very greatly increased 
in consequence of the World’s Fair at that 
place, have actually been diminished. The 
explanation of the matter is, that the inha- 
bitants of London remain at home, and this 
has occasioned a falling off in the amount 
of travel which has not been counterbalanced 
by the increased number of passengers from 
the country. 


Eaten up By Cannrpats.—The boat's 
crew of the French corvettee Alemene were 
sent on the 28th of November last to find a 
passage for her on the western side of New 
Caledonia, in the Pacific. As they did not 
return, the barge was dispatched, and found 
that they had been killed and eaten by the 
Menema and Bellep tribes, except three, 
who were made prisoners, and forced to 
witness the feast. ‘These men were given 
up when the barge arrived. The huts, 
plantations, and canoes of the cannibals 
were destroyed, some persons taken, and 
twenty others shot. | 


IrRELAND.—Taking the Zondon Tablet 
to be the recognised organ in Ireland of the 
Court of Rome, there is no longer, it seems, 
a shadow of doubt with respect to the ac- 
curacy of the last intelligence from the 
Holy City, to the effect that the decree of 
the Synod of Thurles has been ratified by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, and that the doom of 
mixed education has been finally sealed. 


Jews.—The house at Berlin where the 
celebrated philosopher Moise Mendelssohn 
resided, has just been purchased by the 
Jewish community of that city, for the pur- 
pose of founding, with the permission of the 
Government, a school for orphan girls, 
without distinction of religious belief. 


Swepisn Biste Sociretry.—The Bible 
Society of Sweden held its fifth annual 


meeting at Stockholm on the 24th of April. 


The king, accompanied by his two sons, 
the Duke of Upland nd the Duke of 
Eastern Gothia, attended. ‘The report 
stated that since its foundation, the society 
had caused the Holy Scriptures to be trans- 
lated into eleven different dialects of the 
country, and that it had distributed 154,987 
copies of the Bible, and 509,100 of the 
New Testament. 


Porery.—The Plymouth Journal says: 
“The Bishop of Exeter and Dr. Pusey 
have lately been made the subjects of spe- 
cial prayers at the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Stonehouse, as well as other chapels. 
Their accession to Rome is doubtless cal- 
culated:upon as an event not far off. Car- 
dinal Wiseman has forbidden father Igna- 
tius to hold a public discussion on the rela- 
tive merits of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic religions, at Exeter Hall, with Dr. 
Cumming.” 

CoNvICTION ON THE TESTIMONY OF A 
Lunatic.—Samuel Hall, charged with the 
manslaughter of an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, in England, in which he was keep- 
er, has been sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. The prisoner was convict- 
ed on the evidence of a lunatic patient, and 
the judges have since held that he was pro- 
perly examined as a witness. ) 


Epvucation 1n Swepen.—The London 
Watchman publishes a full synopsis of edu- 
cational operations in Sweden, translated for 
its columns by the Rev. George Scott, for- 
merly Wesleyan missionary in that country. 
It appears that so late as ten years ago Swe- 
den had no national system of education, 
and there were upward of a thousand pa- 
rishes without a single school. Yet even 
then it was difficult to find a young person 
who could not read; that part of instruc- 
tion being sedulously cultivated under the 
parental roof. Since then a national sys- 
tem of education has been introduced. The 
population of the entire kingdom is esti- 
mated at 3,358,867. ‘The number of chil- 
dren of “‘ school-age” is 436,678. Of these 
there are in fixed schools, boys81,422, girls 
62,104; in ambulatory schools, boys 67,120, 
girls 59,058; in public academies (including 
the lower grammar-school, the gymnasium, 
and the university,) 6228; in private schools, 
boys 7087, girls 10,378; taught at home, 
boys 55,827, girls 73,169. Total under 
instruction in schools, 293,397; at home, 
128,996. Without instruction, 14,285 of 
436,678. The report states that 19,883, 


i. e., 13,119 boys and 6764 girls, have ac- 


quired above the minimum amount of in- 
struction fixed by the statute. Sunday 
schools, as known among us, could not be 
said to exist ten years ago, but now they 
seem. to be generally introduced, and are 
attended by 13,177 boys, and 12,541 girls, 
Teachers, in fixed schools,examined 1606, 
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of Albalig mously chosen by the 
General 8 be Reformed Datch Church, 


ture -t¢. the ‘Royal Academy, which is highly 
‘It represents “Marie Antoinette in 
be “Temple, ob to mend the coat of her 
husband, Louis , while he slept, that he 
mot be forced to weara ragged garment.” 
Queen Victoria was exceedingly desirous of 
purchasing this picture, but it had already been 
sold and paid'for: ' The owner, who was a4 Lan- 
cashire manufacturer, of taste and liberality, 
was willing to surrendet it to the Queen, but 
his wife was not; she had watched. the picture 
from its commencement to its completion. | 


Mormons Piepmont.—The ‘Mormons 
have made their way into. Italy, and number a 
eat many converts among ithe Piedmontese, 
ey call themselves the 
er Snow was the person W gated t 
new faith in the an¢ient honie of the Waldenses, 


Discovery. English 
commissioner . ¢ with regulati the 
boundaries between ey and Persia, having 
proceeded ‘to Shuster, the ancient Susa, the 
winter residence of the Kings of Persia, caused 
excavations to be made there, and came on 
some columns sixty feet in.length and six in 
diameter, He also discovered.a tomb and the 
mummy of a woman ‘with a bracelet on the 
arm, and @ ¢ornelian and agate necklace round 

once uttered the following words while speak- 
ing of Talleyrand. ‘They are very forcible, and 
contain a true picture of the individual:—* He 
is a very corrupt man; he has betrayed all 
parties and all persons. He is a traitor, but 
ever in conspiracy with fortune. He treats his 
friends as if were to become his ene- 
mies, and his enemies as if they were to be- 
come his friends.” 

Autways Domina Goop.—He was always do- 
ing good. As he passed through the streets 
he cast. by the wayside words of kindness; as 
the stood in the market place, | 


-..“Amidacrowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall'a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied from the heart. 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

_ A transitory breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death.” 
— Bishop Elliott's Sermon on Dr. Neufville. 


Oupest Kine.—The oldest sovereign of Eu- 
rope is Ernest, King of Hanover, who on June 
5th completed his | year. He is the only 
surviving son of George III. and was formerly 
‘known as the Duke, of. Cumberland. He, in- 
stead of Victoria, succeeded to the throne of Han- 
over on the death of his brother, William IV. 
in June, 1837, on which day the thrones of 
England and Hanover were separated—the pre- 
valence of the salic law preventing the acces- 
sion of females. | | 


Lapies’ Costums at Panama.—The Pana- 
ma Herald says it has seen a native girl wear- 


ing twenty-one American double eagles ($420) 


linked together, so as. to form.a.chain. On the 
persons of two others we have seen from $3000 
to $9000 worth of pearls and diamonds, with 
hundreds of dollars:worth of rich lace; and yet 
all were bare-footed, deeming shoes and stock- 
ings unnecessary to complete their costume. 


A Curtosiry.—Last week the workmen at 
Powers’ Summit, on the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Railroad, found a petrified snake, the size of 
which would seem to indicate that in this region 
at least, that species of reptile has greatly de- 

enerated. His snakeship was foun 
in the solid limestone rock, some sixty feet be- 
low the earth's surface. Its size is enormous— 
sixteen feet in length, and in the middle at Jeast 
four inches‘in diameter. Although its substance 
is completely assimilated to the rock in which 
it was imbedded, it looks surprisingly natural— 
iodeed almost as perfect in “form and feature” 
as when alive.—Beaver (Pennsylvania) Star. 


Amone the other high sounding titles the 


King of Ava has. that of “ Lord of twenty-four 
Umbrellas.” -This looks as if he was prepared 
for a long reign! 

Rev. J. S.C. Apsorr.—The admirers of Mr. 
Abbott’s writings will be gratified to learn that 
his life is henceforth to be wholly devoted to 
literature. Having removed to his ancestral 
home, in Brunswick, Maine, and being in the 
vicinity of. the library and learned society of 
Bowdoin College, Mr. Abbott’s fine taste and 
great abilities-will enable him to do much for 
the good of his generation. fe 


Days or Week.—By different nations 
every day of the week is set apart for public 
worship; Sunday by the Christians, Monday 
by the Greeks, Tuesday by the Persians, 
Wednesday by the Assyrians, Thursday by the 
Egyptians, Friday by the Turks, and Saturday 
by the Jews. Add to this the fact of the diurnal 
revolution of the earth, giving every variation 
of longitude a different hour, and it becomes 
apparent that every moment is Sunday some- 
where. 


Te Rev. Moses: MarcotioutH, who was 
once a Jew, and who last year published a nar- 
rative of a journey to Palestine, under the title 
of “A Visit to the Lafid of My Fathers,” has 
just given to the world, in three octavos, a 
History of the Jews in Great Britain. The 
book is insufferably tame and feeble. 


Otp Ace.—There is a quiet repose and 
steadiness about the happiness of age, if the 
life has been well spent. Its feebleness is not 
painful. The nervous system has lost its 
acuteness, Even in mature years we feel that 
a burn, a scald, a cut, is more tolerable than it 
was in the sensitive period of youth. The fear 
of approaching death, which in'youth we ima- 
gine must cause inquietude to the aged, is very 
seldom the source of much uneasiness. We 
never like to hear the old regretting the loss 
of their youth. Itis a sign that they are not 
living their life aright. There are duties and 

leasures for every age, and the wise will fol- 
ow them. They will neither regret the loss 
of youth, nor affect to be younger than they 
are. When men, they will not dress like boys, 
nor compete with them. When matrons, or 
matron-like maids, they will not dress like 
girls. When young women, they will not be 
childish, and piay Piping tones, by way of en- 
chantment. To be happy, we must be true to 
nature, and carry our age along with us. 


Temperance Uniton.—The Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee of the 
American Temperance Union has just been 
published. It presents a comprehensive view 
of the progress of temperance in this country 
during the last half century, and of the present 
general condition of the cause throughout the 
world. The statistics will be found convenient 
for reference. During the year 1850 the 
quantity of brandy imported into this country 
amounted to 4,145,802 gallons, costing a little 
over 64 cents per gallon, and valued at &2,650,- 
537. The importation of wines reached 5,710,- 
$30 gallons. In 1845, the total importation of 
brandy was 1,081,314 gallons—of wines 2,634,- 
660 gallons—showing an increase in the con- 
sumption adverse to the progress of temperance. 


Dr. Dicxk.—A ent of the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate, who was entrusted 
with the donations made in this country for the 
relief of the venerable Dr. Thomas Dick, re 
hia, visit, and states that these contributions have 
placed him above the reach of want. He speaks 
of his manners as “extremely plain, easy, and 
unassuming; and in the form of the ‘Christian Phi- 
losopher’ you see a lover of God, as well as man.” 
«“ When I gave him the money, he could not 
for a time express his feelings. I can assure 
you that the subscribers have his most fervent 
gratitude. He said that he was greatly indebt- 
ed to the people in America for their kindness, 
sympathy, and liberality; and he was happy to 
state he was now placed above the fear of 
want. His aspirations after wealth are not 
great, for a smal] sum ‘to him, with his rigid 
economy, would eke out the life of one who 
knows how to live and is prepared to die. He 
has a. wife much younger than himself, also a 
sister, that I think, is alive. He has a son, a 
teacher in Dundee.” ; 


America’ Biaug Society.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Board of Managers, held in New 
York on Thursday, 5th inst., six new auxiliar- 
ies were recognized; one in each of the States 
of Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Florida. An interesting commu- 
nication was read from the Rev. J. Taylor, of 
Lahaina, acknowledging the receipt of a box of 
from the and stati 
this means Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, French, 
and English may now obtain the word of God in 
that ‘far off Isle, in their own language. An- 
other was read from the Rev. Messrs. Parsons 
and Dodd’ of Salonica, requesting aid from this 
Society in publishing an edition of the Psalms 


Ward has sent a pic- 


imbedded. 


that by | 


‘Shanghai, in. regard ,to the. Chinese, Version, 
with two circulars from the Rev. Dr. Legge 
and a merchant of New ‘York, containing Ui'- 
nese writings,.in which Shin ia used as the 
name of the Divine Being. Grants of books 
were made to various objects such as Spanish 
Bibles for Cuba, Bibles in several languages for 
Hayti, copies of the Acts in. Grobo for West 
Africa, Danish Bibles and Testaments for St. 

‘West Indies; tothe Methodist Mission- 
ary Society New Testaments in Ojibwa, and a 
liberal grant. in several languages to the Sun- 
day School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. ‘Two grants were made of Bibles for 
the slaves on the pppiication, of clergymen of the 
South: another of Bibles and Testaments for the 
United States ship Plymouth, and tothe Auburn 
State. Prison, for discharged convicts, and an- 
other of French Bibles and Testaments to the 
American and Foreign Christian Union Society. 
Three volumes were granted of books in raised 
letters for. the blind, with several others of 
smaller amount. Altogether it was an interest- 
ing meeting. 

Answers To Praver.—The fact that thir- 
teen of our colleges have enjoyed special out- 
pourings of the Spirit within the three months 
since the day of special prayer for colleges, and 
ata time when the churches have not expe- 
rienced perhaps more than the average of Di- 
vine influence, is a significant fact, and full of 
encouragement. It not only assures us of God’s 
faithfulness to his promises, but it is an assu- 
rance, that by the multiplication of future min- 
isters, he is preparing the way for a great ex- 
tension of his kingdom, | 
Prieasures or Home.—The beneficent ordi- 
nation of Divine Providence is, that home 
should form our character. The first object of 

rents should. be to make home interesting. It 
is a bad sign whenever children have to wander 
from the paternal roof for amusement. Provide 
pleasure for them around their own fireside 
and among themselves. The excellent Legh 
Richmond pursued this plan, had a museum in 
his house, and exerted every nerve to interest 
his little flock. A love of home is one of the 
greatest safeguards in the world to man. Do 
you ever see men who delight in their own 
firesides strolling about in taverns and saloons? 


a mighty preservation against vice.— Working- 
man’s Friend, 
CuurcH Property.—As a proof of the im- 


| mense extent of church property in Pestrie, 


and the rich endowments still y the 
convents, it is stated that the monks of the 
“ Schotten” are to receive an indemnity of no 
less than 450,000 florins, or £45,000, for the 
abolition of the seigneurial rights on estates be- 


| longing to them. 


“ExTReMEs MEET,” is a proverb which finds 
an odd illustration in the recent action of the 
English Parliament and the California Legisla- 


ture. These two bodies, which may be consid- 
| ered as lying 


‘ing at the extremes of civilization, 
both adjourned lately for reasons of like nature 


| and importancethe first to attend the Derby 


races, and the latter to witness a bull and bear 
Lisraries IN THE Uniteo States.—From 
the Census Returns. 


This list does not include private, college, 
church, or private school libraries. 


Heatta or Cities.—The health of large 
cities is becoming to be regarded more and more 
as asubject of the highest importance. There is 
a great difference between them; in some cities 
one person out of every twenty-five dies annual- 
ly, while in others there is one death to every 
fifty persons. The following table exhibits 
several citics, in comparison, both European 
and American, showing in each how many in- 
habitants lose one by death every year: 


Portland, 1 in 62 | Baltimore, 1 in 35 
Philadelphia, 1 in 45 | Leghorn, 1 in 35 
Glasgow, 1 in 44] Berlin, 1 in 34 
Manchester, 1 in 44] Paris and Lyons, 1 in 32 
Geneva, 1 in 43 | Niceand Palermo,! in 31 
Boston, 1 in 41 | Madrid, 1 in 29 
London, 1 in 40 | Naples, 1 in 28 
New York, 1 in 37 | Brussels, 1 in 26 
St. Petersburg, 1 in 37] Rome, 1 in 25 
Charleston, 1 in 36 


The following is a comparisom of six cities 
of the United States for one week ending Satur- 


day last, 7th inst. 

Deaths. Population. Proportion. 
Boston, 76 138,788 1 in 1825 
New York, 330 517,849 1 in 1569 
Philadelphia, 150 450,000 1 in 3000 
Baltimore, 82 169,825 1 in 2061 
Charleston, 12 48,014 1 in 3584 
Savannah, 12 14,500 lin 1203 


TaiLors.— Speed, the historian, was a Ches- 
hire tailor; Stow, the antiquarian, was also a 
tailor. Elliot’s of light horse was 
chiefly composed of tailors; and the first man 
who suggested the idea of abolishing the slave 
trade was Thomas Woolman, a Quaker and a 
tailor, of New Jersey. 


Lonpon Penny Reapina Rooms have been 
opened in Cheapside. They present a supply 
of newspapers, including the London daily jour- 
nals, the leading Parisian and German, as well 
as the English, Scotch, and Irish provincial 
newspapers. This extensive selection the visi- 
tor is entitled to peruse on payment of the very 
trifling charge of one penny. 

_ Foss, Kancaroo.—We learn from a com- 
munication in the Middletown Sentinel, by Dr. 
Barratt of that place, that a beautiful and dis- 
tinctly marked cast of a kangaroo has just been 
discovered in the Portland Quarry. It is so 
characteristic that there is no fear of mistake. 
The animal was about 4 feet long, with a tail of 
24 inches, strong and large at its base, and ta- 
pering. The bend of the hind legs, resting 
like elbows, are singularly characteristic of the 
kangaroo, the diameter of the joint being two 
inches—measuring outside both are 54 inches 
wide; the tail 3 inches over at its base. Its 
deep impress shows that the animal had used 
great force in its spring for another jump; and 


ridge on the slab behind, where the elbows had 
been placed. ‘The body is small before, and no 
marks of fore feet are to be seen. This is an- 
other striking peculiarity of the kangaroo, which 
moves by successive jumps, rarely walking on 
all fours. The broadest part of the figure be- 
hind is 93 inches. This discovery is highly 
important to geologists and students of natural 
history.— Hartford Courant. 


EMIGRANTS FOR Liserta.—Among the large 
number of emigrants preparing to start for Li- 
beria, on board the Liberia packet, which will 
sail from Baltimore about the first of July, are 
Charles L. Sill and Joseph E. Gardner, of 


and wife, and C. Johnson, wife and six children, 
of Columbia. Each of these brings the very 
best testimonials as to character, intelligence, 
and energy. Most of them know some mechan- 
ical art. They design locating at the new town 
of “Cresson” near ; at which place Mr. 
Gardner is under appointment to open a school 
for the gratuitous tuition of the children of the 
colonists and natives—the entire expense being 
borne by persons in Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING.—The door to wealth, respecta- 
bility, influence, and honour, is thrown open to 
all. He who neglects advertising his business 
in the newspapers, not only robs himself of his 
fair advantages, but bestows the spoils on his 


ing as an impediment: as well might one ob- 
ject to the cost of sheltering his goods, protect- 
ing them from the thieves, or dealing them out 
to customers. 


Curious Retic.—On one of the wharves of 
Boston a pint junk bottle bearing a small circu- 
-. 1744,” was a few da by an 
Irish labourer. It uncorked found, 
filled.with mud and water, and except being en- 
crustéd with salt, was:perfectly preserved. The 
glass was of the ordinary green kind. 
Great Famity Meetinc.—Ezekiel De Camp 
of Butler county, Ohio, who has resided on the 
same farm for thirty-eight years, invited all his 
descendants to dine with him on Wednesday, 
4th inst, The larger part of them were present, 
and partook of a sumptuous farmer’s dinner. 


For want of house room an arbour was erected 


Hebréw-Spanish for the use of the Spanish 
wa. "Another from the Rev. Dr. Bri n, of 


Implant this sentiment early in the child; it is” 


Public Libraries. Pub. Sch. Libraries. 
No. Volumes. No. . Volumes. 
Maine, 48 61,815 4 740 
New Hampshire, 27 20,487 
Vermont, 21 9,917 13 9,100 
Massachusetts, 78 190,322 700 85,443 
Rhode Island, 18 8,165 10 5,064 
Connecticut, 43 44,273 1 
New York, 168,239 9,482 1,136,584 
New Jersey, 26 26,571 6. 2,180 
Pennsylvania, 111 149,476 29 8,131 
Delaware, 3 10,350 
Maryland, ° 10 44,850 22 5,467 
Virginia, 05 2 1,460 
North Carolina, 7 45,252 
South Carolina, 9 63,875 1 250 
Georgia, 8 12,500 11 1,800 
Florida, 1 1,000 200 
Alabama, 5 2,048 30 1,000 
Mississippi, 5 11,264 102 3,050 
Louisiana, 7 12,800 1 10,000 
Texas, _ 2 330 
Ohio, 56 54,858 3 1,595 
Indiana, 53 46,429 1 200 
Illinois, 32 32,419 16 2,350 
Missouri, 10 21,950 4 6,200 
Arkansas, 1 52 
Kentucky, 36 33,316 1 1,100 
Tennessee, 13 6,866 2 5,100 
Michigan, 248 58,819 124 31,382 
Iowa, 1 1,600 4 160 
Wisconsin, 10,240 2,163 
Total, 1,262 1,212,858 10,60 1,321,349 


as evidence of this force, we find a wave-like 


Reading, Pennsylvania; Rev. L. A. Williams. 


rivals. It is idle to talk of the cost of advertis- 


in the yard adjacent to the house, and tables 
prepared for the occasion. The old gentleman, 
seventy-two years of age, and his companion 
for more than fifty years, sat at the head of the 
head of the table. Then were arrenged in or- 
der fourteen children, eighty-eight grand chil- 
dren, twenty-eight great grand children, and 
thirty who had intermarried with the family— 
making one hundred and sixty; thirty-nine 
were dead or absent. The children of the pa- 
triarch were seventeen in number, viz: twelve 
sons and five daughters. One died at ten 
years old; the other sixteen lived to be heads 
of families, two of whom have since died. The 
eleven sons now living are all industrious, en- 
terprising mechanics, viz: five bricklayers, four 
carpenters, one stonecutter, and one millwright. 
Nine sons are residents of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
several of them have been leading men in their 
departments for more than twenty years. Thir- 
teen out of the fourteen children are active 
members of the Methodist, Baptist, or Presby- 
terian Church.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue FLoop at THE West.—The St. Louis, 
Towa, and Illinois papers are filled with details 
of damage by the late freshet in that region. 
The rise in the Mississippi caused a disaster to 
the Dike or road-way connecting Bloody Island 
with the Illinois shore, opposite St. Louis. The 
Dike consists of a stone wall, about forty feet 
wide at the base, carried up to about three feet 
at the top, about five feet above the present high- 
water. On the opposite side of this wall, at a 
heavy expense, the City and Old Ferry Com- 
pany, during last fall and winter, and this 
spring, constructed a road-way, some thirty feet 
wide at the top. The original design was to have 
made this road-way sixty feet at the top, with 
a corresponding wide base, but the limited 
means of the city compelled the change of 

lan. If the embankment above the stone wall 

ad been as broad and heavy as originally de- 
signed by the engineer, it is probable the present 
difficulty would not have occurred, at least not 
to so great an extent. This embankment, of 
necessity, was composed mainly of the sand and 
alluvion of the river bottom, and subject to the 
action of the water. The whole embankment, 
from the Island to the Illinois shore, has been 
carried away, or at least submerged. In some 
places more has been carried off than at others, 
and the full extent of the damage cannot be 
correctly estimated until the water subsides. 
The stone wall, howéver, stands firm, and has 
neither settled nor given way. In one or two 
places, where the wall is but two feet thick, 
the stones have fallen up stream, but the main 
body of the work is uninjured. | 

At the last accounts the Mississippi continued 
to rise, and the stores on the levee in St. Louis 
were al] submerged on the 7th inst. The mer- 
chants_in that vicinity were, consequently, mov- 
ing their goods from the ground floors. A large 
amount of produce on the levee has already 
been injured by the high stage of water, and 
the difficulty in shipping and landing goods has 
nearly caused a suspension of business. 

The St. Louis Republican of May 31st has 
the following particulars of the damage above 
that city:— The Keokuck (Iowa) Register of 
May 30th says:—The small streams of the in- 
terior have all overflowed their banks, and put 
a stop to travelling the roads. Devil Creek 
bridge has been swept away. The Des Moines 
river ‘is much higher than it has ever been 
known; the bottoms are overflowed, causing 
much damage to property and destroying the 
crops on the lower bottoms, all the way up the 
river. The Mississippi has reached the high 
water mark of 1844, and is fast rising. The 
town of Churchville and the country back of it, 
for eight or ten miles, presents the appearance 
of a vast lake of water, with here and there a 
patch of trees or a building. The farms are 
almost ruined, and it is supposed that the work 
on the river improvement from St. Francisville 
down has suffered very much. At Farmington, 
on the Des Moines, the river is four feet higher 
than it was ever known, and, a letter says, 


| was still rising with great rapidity. The towns 


of Bonaparte, Bentaonsport, Iowaville, Ottumwa, 
and probably others, are completely submerged. 
Part of the new dam at Bonaparte has been 
washed away, and a house was lodged a few 
miles above Farmington, which came from some 
point above. 

The Galena Advertiser of the 28th ult. no- 
tices the arrival of the steamer Enterprise from 
Wisconsin river. That river was reported very 
high; a large portion of Fort Winnebago was 
inundated. This rise had only then reached 
the Mississippi. Heavy rains fell on Sunday, 
25th ult., which added to the flood. On the 
arrival of the Enterprise at Dubuque, she was 
chartered to go up the Little Maquoqueta, to 
assist in saving four hundred barrels of flour, 
afloat in the warehouse of Sage & Co., at Peru, 
a few miles back of Dubuque; but the current 
was so strong that she could not ascend the 
river. The mills, owned by the same firm, are 
said also to have been swept away, as also the 
bridge at that place. The Dr. Franklin, at 
Galena, from St. Paul, reported all the rivers 
above still rising. 

The Burlington Gazette of the 28th ult. 
says that the tributaries of the Mississippi in 
that State have become so swollen by heavy 
rains as to do much injury. The Mississippi 
itself was very high and rising, being within 
eighteen inches of the flood mark of 1844. 
Hannibal, on the 29th ult., the river was still 
rising, and was then six miles wide, for a dis- 
tance of seven miles above and fifty miles below 
that point. It was within two inches of the 
rise of 1849, and within nine of that of 1844. 
Wood cutters have lost a great deal of wood, 
by neglecting to cord and secure it. The high 
water has cut off the communication between 
Marion city and Palmyra, and in consequence 
a daily line of hacks has been started between 
Hannibal and Palmyra. The Wabash, at Terre 
Haute, on Wednesday, 23th ult., was all over 
the bottom lands. Several boats were engaged 
in ferrying over travellers having to go out to 
the West bluffs, three quarters of a mile. 

The Chicago Tribune of a recent date gives 
accounts of very heavy rains. The damage 
along the Illinois river is represented as very 

reat. Large quantities of wood and lumber 
ave been swept away—the lower stories of 
many warehouses are submerged, resulting in 
the loss of more or less grain. At the latest 
dates from the river, the water had reached to 
ony a few inches of the extreme height of 


The Milwaukie Wisconsin has a despatch 
from Kenosha, Wisconsin, giving an account of 
a severe flood in that region, which swept off 
bridges and buildings, and did great damage to 
the road. The people of Kenosha were com- 
pletely shut in by the water, not being able to 


go more than half a mile from the city by land. 


The Dubuque (Iowa) Herald states that on 
the Maquoketa river, so sudden was the rise, 
that on Sunday night the 25th ult., an elderly 
couple named Alloway, who lived by themselves 
on the banks of the stream, being awakened by 
the roaring of the water, betook themselves to 
flight, but were overtaken by the flood before 
they reached a point of safety. The husband 
seized a bush with one hand, and with the other 
endeavoured to sustain his drowning wife. She 
was torn from his grasp, and he was himself res- 
cued just as he was about giving himself up to 
thecurrent. The house was swept away. The 
flouring mill of Thomas J. Chew, at Cascade, 
was carried away, and also the saw-mill of Ly- 
man Dillon, a short distance above. All the 
bridges are gone, the dams are much injured, 
and farms are much damaged by washing and 
the lodging of drift wood. 

Warrant Forceries.— Washington, 
June 9.—The United States Marshal of Michi- 
gan has brought William Brown of Michigan, 
to this city, and delivered him to the Marshal of 


the District to answer various charges of forg- 


ing land warrants. In default of &20,000 bail 
Brown was to-day committed to take his trial in 
the criminal court. The accused is a brother 
of Benjamin F. Brown, late Government Clerk, 
and a candidate for Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives, against whom indictments 
for forging Treasury vouchers are also pending, 
but who is yet at large. 7 


Tue Maine Gotp Mines.—Last week we 


stated that we had received a specimen of gold 
dug from a stream in Moscow. We have since 
been shown another specimen taken froin the 
same place by Mr. James Whorff of Madison, 
weighing fifteen grains, and worth about eighty- 
three cents. Weare informed by Mr. Hussy, 
the stage driver, that some sixteen more pieces, 
about the size of kernels of wheat, were taken 
out on Saturday morning last. ‘here can be 
no doubt of the fact that gold has been found in 
our country, whether of sufficient quantity to 
make it an object in working the mines can 
only be determined when the water shall fall 
sufficiently to allow of a more thorough exami- 
nation.—Skowegan (Maine) Clarion. 


Rossery OF THE Unitep States Mait.— 
A letter from the correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun at Havre de Grace, Maryland, com- 
municates the discovery of a robbery of the 
United States mail at that place:—* Two Uni- 
ted States mail pouches were found by our 
town bailiff, M. Huggins, in the vicinity of the 
railroad station, rifled of their contents, on the 
6th inst. From some of the letters found they 
evidently left Boston about the 25th of January 
last, destined for Charleston, South Carolina. 
They bear evidence of having been in some 
damp place for a considerable time. About 


200 letters remained unopened, one of which | 


At . 


became sufficiently mutilated to permit the 
egress of a draft of $400.” 

The National Intelligencer states:—“ That 
the mail was stolen on the night of 26th Janu- 
ary, by Chester Childs, the young man lately 


convicted at Baltimore of stealing a large sum. 


of money from Adams’s Express car, and sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. The 
mail car ran off the track that night near 
Gray’s Ferry, Philadelphia, and it became ne- 
cessary to shift the mails to the baggage car. 
Childs, who was then employed as a brakeman 
on the road, aided in this transfer, and while 
engaged in it, contrived to secrete a small 
pouch containing a sealed mail of about sixty- 
five letters from various points in New England 
for distribution and delivery at Charleston. 
He retained the pouch in his possession until 
the train arrived at Havre de Grace, and, hav- 
ing in the meantime broken open one package 
of letters without finding any money, he there 
threw the whole into the river. About sixty 
letters have been recovered, with their seals 
unbroken; they have been dried, and will be 
mailed this day for the several points of their 
original destination.” 


A Deer Hunt.—The St. Louis Intelli- 
gencer of the 29th ult. says:—Captain Battelle, 
of the steamer Oswego, informs us that he suc- 
ceeded in capturing three fine deer, at a late 
hour on last Monday evening. When a short 
distance below Muscatine, four were discovered 
swimming the Mississippi, at no great way ahead 
of the boat. The yaw! was immediately mann- 
ed and started in pursuit, at the same time ad- 
ditional headway was given to the steamer, and 
in less than an hour three of the four deer were 
stretched upon her forecastle. ‘The chase was 
exciting as novel. 


New Jersey Banxs.—The State Gazette 
has taken the following account of the banks 
recently established under the free banking law, 
in New Jersey, as follows, the certificates of the 
last two of which have just been issued. 

Ocean Bank at Bergen Iron Works, Capital $50,000 
Del. and Hudson Bank, at Tom’s River, ‘‘ 50,000 


Union Bank at Tom’s River, 66 0,000 
Merchant’s Bank at May’s Landing, ‘* 0,000 
Atlantic Bk.at Cape May Court House, ‘** 50,000 
Atlantic Bank at May’s Landing, s¢ 100,000 
Farmer’s Bank at Freehold, ¢¢ 60,000 

Total Capital, $400,000 


A Destructive Storm.—The heavy rains 
of Friday night, 6th inst. caused a good deal of 
damage to the Pennsylvania State works. In 
some places between Philadelphia and Harris- 
burgh portions of the Canal banks were washed 
away, and the railroad overflowed. There had 
not been so heavy a rain for several years. 


ConvicTion oF One or THE Cosven Mor- 
DERERS.—William Shelton was tried at Ches- 
tertown, Maryland, on Friday, 6th inst. for par- 
ticipating in the murder of the Cosden family, 
the particulars of which have been published. 
The testimony was direct and conclusive, and 
the jury pronounced him guilty. This murder 
was the most cold-blooded affair which has ever 
taken place in the annals of crime. 


THe CHoLera AT THE West.—The cholera 
is reported on numerous boats on the Western 
waters. The Fanny Smith, at Louisville, from 
New Orleans, had 2 fatal cases, the Pride of 
the West 14, and the John Swasey and North 
River a number of cases. At Desert, a small 
town on White River, Arkansas, three deaths 
had occurred. A fatal case occurred in Louis- 
ville on the 30th ult. At Paducah, Kentucky, 
it was very fatal. Dr. Newton Lane, late a 
Democratic candidate for Congress in the Louis- 
ville district, is. among the victims. Several 
cases have been reported at Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, Quincy, I|linois, and other places. The 
Louisville Courier of the 3d inst. says: We 


-Jearn that the steamer Grand Turk, from New 


Orleans, with a large number of emigrants on 


board for St. Louis, lost 25 or 30 of her passen- 


gers by the cholera before the boat reached Cairo. 
Seventeen had died before the boat arrived at 
Napoleon, and the disease was then raging ter- 
ribly on board. These unfortunate creatures 
were transferred from an emigrant vessel] at 
New Orleans, suffering with the ship fever, and 
most of them were inadeplorablecondition. The 
disease that proved so fatal must have beena 
combination of ship fever and cholera. The 
boat was very much crowded, which but added 
to the fatality.” 


PENNSYLVANIA — The Greens- 
burgh Intelligencer says: — We understand 
that the Pennsylvania Central Railroad will 
be finished to Lockport, in this county, by the Ist 
of July. Stages will thence convey passengers 
to Pittsburgh. 


Democratic Conven- 
tion which met on the 5th inst. at Reading, 
nominated Colonel William Bigler of Clearfield 
county, for Governor, and Seth Clover of Cla- 


| rion county, for Canal Commissioner, as their 


candidates at the next election. 


Tue ENLARGEMENT OF THE CapPiToL.—The 
President has decided in favour of detached 
wings to the capitol—the detachments to be 
covered by colonnades, so as to present the 
tout ensemble of the whole building, and yet 
preserve the old capitol. The President has de- 
cided on the plan submitted by Mr. Thomas U. 
Walter, architect, of Philadelphia. The cor- 
ner stone will be laid with appropriate ceremo- 
nies on the Fourth of July. . 


Tue Seventeen Year Locusts. — These 
curious insects are now “up and doing” in 
several parts of this and the adjoining States. 
In a portion of the Scioto valley, especially be- 
tween Circleville and Bloomfield, they are very 
numerous. In those places where they appear 
they fill the neighbourhood with a loud sing- 
ing, amounting almost toa roar. They ascend 
jrom the ground immediately to the trees.— 
Cincinnati Gazette. 


New Yor«.—The Legislature of New York 
met at Albany on the 10th inst. Governor 
Hunt sent. in a message which occupies about 
two columns, and nearly the whole message is 
devoted to the event which has been the princi- 
pal cause of the special election. The Gover- 
ner speaks of the last legislature, and thinks 
that the people plainly show by their course 
pursued in the special election, that they are in 
favour of canal enlargement. He also alludes 
to the completion of the Erie Railroad, and 
speaks of the vast benefits likely to accrue to 
the State from it. He also speaks of the va- 
rious objections to the passage of the Enlarge- 
ment Bill, and does not think that there can be 
any constitutional reasons against its becoming 
alaw. There is not much likelihood that the 
session will last longer than a fortnight. Both 
Houses will no doubt adjourn as soon as they 
pass the Canal bill and the regular appropria- 
tion bills. 


Ocean Steam Navication.—A fleet of 
seventy-three sea-going steamers has been ad- 
ded to the commerce of the United States in 
the last two years. Each averages something 
more than 1000 tons, and forms an aggregate of 
about 75,000 tons. Nearly a dozen more will 
be added in the course of the present season. 
Of the steamers employed on the Atlantic, 9 are 
running between the United States and foreign 
ports; 10 between New York and Chagres; 13 
between domestic ports on the Atlantic coast 
or on the Gulf of Mexico; 1 between New Or- 
leans and Vera Cruz; and one between Charles- 
ton and Havana. Total, 34. On the Pacific, 
13 are running between San Francisco and 
Panama, exclusive of the Sarah Sands, (foreign 
built;) 4 between San Francisco and Oregon; 
4 between San Francisco, Gold Bluff, and Trin- 
ity Bay, and 4 on the Sacramento river. Ten 
others are either at @ on their way to San 
Francisco, and one is at New Orleans. Total, 
39. This is nearly all the result of private en- 
terprise. 

San Francisco.— Hunt's Merchant's Maga- 
zine states the almost incredible fact, that the 
exports from San Francisco are larger than 
from any other city in the United States, not 
excepting even New York, and that in imports 
and tonnage it stands among the very first. 


InpustriaL Concress.—Albany, June 9.— 
The Industrial Congress, on the third ballot, 
nominated the Hon. Isaac P. Walker, of Wis- 


| consin, for the Presidency, but refused to nomi- 


nate a candidate for Vice-President. 


Tue Kosciusko Estate.—In the United 
States Circuit Court at Washington, the jury 
has decided against the validity of the will of 
Kosciusko of 1806 as his last will and testa- 
ment. Consequently, the foreign heirs, who 


are represented by the Hon. Reverdy Johnson | 


and Major Tochman, will be entitled, under the 
will of 1816, to Kosciusko’s entire estate, which 
is considerable, and suits will be instituted for 
its recovery from the trustees here and their 
sureties. 


Tue Mint.—Dr. Eckert, the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Courier says, 
will be appointed Director atthe Mint at Phila- 
delphia, vice Dr. Patterson, resigned. S. Col- 
well declined the proffered appointment. 


Tue ConsTITUTION OF MaryLaNpD ADOPTED 
BY THE Peopte.—The people of Maryland 
have adopted the new Constitution, which has 
just been submitted to them, by a majority of 
almost ten thousand. 


Aw Extraorpinary Haitstorm.—The hail- 
storm which occurred in Edgemont township, 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on the 29th 
ult., was probably one of the most extraordinary 

enomena of the kind which has ever occurred 
in the State. The Delaware County Republi- 
can states that some of the stones measured nine 
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inches. A —a from Edgemont brought 
a basket fu 1 of the hailstones, which he had 
gathered in his woods 28 hours after the storm, 
and preserved, to the Philadelphia Ledger 
office for ‘exhibition; and though it was one 
week after they had fallen, some of them ac- 
tually measured five inches in circumference, 
lacking an eighth.. The storm extended about 
three miles around, and destroyed every thing 
of a vegetable kind in its course. Wheat fields 
were cut down, and forests stripped entirely of 
their leaves, and crops generally beaten to 
pieces. 

LiseraL.— Mr. Stephen Fairbanks, Trea- 
surer of the “Trustees of Donations for the 
Education in Liberia,” acknowledges the re- 
one? of $1000 from a young merchant of Bos- 

n. 


CHOLER«.—Several cases of cholera occur- 
red in Quincy, Illinois, last week. It is also 
stated that several cases have appeared in 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 


DeaTH PENALTY.—There are now ten men 
under sentence of death in New York city. 


PuFFING aT PuBLic AucTION VITIATES THE 
Sate.—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has just decided at Harrisburgh that the em- 
ployment of a puffer at a public auction viti- 
ates a sale, and the buyer is defrauded, even 
though he did not pay more than the article 
was worth in the opinion of witnesses. A 
man is defrauded whenever he is incited by 
artful means to bid more than he otherwise 
would; and whenever the price is ever so little 
enhanced by a secret contrivance, he is cheated. 
This is an important decision, which auctioneers 
will do well to bear in mind. | 


PostHuMous Honour.—The equestrian sta- 
tue of General Jackson, which is one-third larger 
than life, weighing 35,000 pounds, and made of 
brass cannon condemned by government, is to 
be placed on the pedestal in Lafayette Square, 
the President's house, on the 4th of 

uly. 


Lower Catirornia.—It is stated that intel- 
ligence has been received in Washington to 
the effect, that Morehead’s expedition frum San 
Francisco to Lower California consisted of two 
hundred men, well armed and provisioned, and 
it is believed that with this force he can take 
possession of the country and declare indepen- 
dence of Mexico. This affair may lead to 
trouble between our government and the Mexi- 
can Republic. 


THE BuTtonwocD.—The disease which has 
almost destroyed the buttonwood trees prevails 
this spring. The Horticulturist recommends 
the following as a remedy for the evil: —* Head 
down or shorten very severely, as early as pos- 
sible in June, the extremities of all the lower 
limbs. This forces the tree to put out new 
buds and a strong set of fresh and thrifty shoots 
with large and healthy leaves. This young 
and vigorous foliage appears to have the power 
of resisting the disease. The tree rapidly 
makes wood, and in a few years becomes larger 
and more beautiful than ever. The above has 
been | tried with apparent success two years 
ago.” 

Unitrep States Five Per Cent. 
We learn by an advertisement of the Treasury 
Department in the Wushington Republic, noti- 
fying the holders of the five per cent. stock is- 
sued under the act of 10th August, 1846, that 
the said stock, principal and interest, will be 


redeemed on the 9th day of August next, and. 


that all interest. on, said stock will cease and 
determine after that date. 


New ARRANGEMENT.—The Postmaster 
General gives notice that the mails will be 
male up after the Ist of July, at New York, 
Charleston, New Orleans, Savannah, San Fran- 
ciseo, and San Diego, directed to the United 
Stetes Consulate, Havana, for the West India 
Islands, Mexico, and the Gulf, and ports on the 
Atlantic coast of South America. The aggre- 
gate postage on single letters to any of these 
places not in the British possessions is thirty- 
fire cents, prepaid, when not over twenty-five 
handred miles distant, if over that distance, for- 
ty-five cents. Newspapers four cents, without 
regard to distance. The British postage of 
twenty-five cents on single letters must be pre- 
paid. The United States postage can be paid 
when delivered, and is ten cents when not over 
:wenty-five hundred miles, and when over, 
twenty-five cents. 


Orances.—The disease which has so serious- 
ly affected the orange groves of Florida, for 
several years past, is passing away, and orange 
growers are again turning their attention to this 
profitable cultivation. 


Kitten sy Licutninc.—A singular and 
fatal occurrence took place at Fairchince Iron 
Works, Fayette county, Pennsylvania, on the 
28th alt., by which two men were struck by 
lightning and instantly killed. They were en- 
gaged in digging ore, and had taken shelter in 
the mouth of a coal drift, over which a beach 
tree and stump were standing. The lightning 
struck the top of the tree, which was dead, and 
pursuing it down to the green wood, glanced 
off to tae stump, which it followed to its roots, 
and then down about twenty feet, through a 
crevice in the strata of slate and coal, over the 
mouth of the bank. 


Lisetia.—Letters from Liberia, of the 13th 
of Febmary, announce that Mr. Shaw, the 
agent sent out from England to experimentalize 
on the growth of cotton, was about to ship a 
cargo of bales to England. Liberia, it was ex- 
pected, would at no distant day become a large 
exporter. 


EMIGRATION TO THE WEsT is, from all ac- 
counts, nuch larger this year than it has been 
for several years past. Many persons are set- 
tling at Chicago and in the neighbourhood, and 
the maprity are described as good, industrious, 
and intelligent citizens. It is confidently ex- 
pected that, before the closing of navigation, 
Galena and the vicinity, embraced within a 
circumerence of twe miles, will possess a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000 souls. 


New York Marxkets.—The abundance of 
summet vegetables and fruits now in the New 
York market is so great, as to create general 
surprise Beets, turnips, new potatoes of the 
largest size, green peas and tomatoes, are to be 
seen on all the stalls of the small markets in 
every part of the city. 


Deatu OF A Cuier.— The renowned war 
Chief of the Chippewa Indians, Quig-i-gua, 
died at hs residence on Lake Huron on the 
15th ult. For some days before his illness he 
had induked in drinking whiskey to excess, 
(although at other times temperate,) furnished 
him by acoloured man, residing on the river 
Aux Sabh, which is supposed to have caused 
his death. 


Georca.—Hon. Howell Cobb, late Speaker 
of the Eouse of Representatives, has been 
unanimowly nominated for Governor of the 
State of Georgia, by the Convention of the Con- 
stitutiona Union Party, which assembled at 
Milledgeille on Monday, 2d inst. ‘The Con- 
vention vas fully attended, and its proceedings 
harmoniots. It adopted and reaffirmed the re- 


solutions of the Union Convention of December 


last. 


IceBeRss.—The British brig Monarch, Cap- 
tain Fielder, from Cardenas, reports that on the 
21st of May, in Lat. 44 47, Long. 48 50, he 
saw eigh: large icebergs, one of which was a 
mile in creumference. The British brig Lavi- 
nia, Capi. Walsh, from Waterford, Ireland, on 
the 18th f May, in Lat. 44 45, Long. 50 30, saw 
seventee) icebergs. 


YELLow Fever.—Five deaths from yellow 
fever octurred on the passage of the ship Wil- 
liam Larabee, which arrived at New York from 
Rio Janziro on Saturday last. 


SAILING OF THE SusquEHANNA.—The United 
States steam frigate Susquehanna, Captain 
Willian Inman, bearing the broad pennant of 
Commodore J. H. Aulick of the East India 
Squad’on, having received final orders from the 
Navy Department, sailed from Norfolk on 
Saturday last, for her station, calling at Ma- 
deira and Rio Janerio. ; 


A Nan or 1776.—In the war of the Revolu- 
tion, Henry Peyton, of Virginia, lost three sons. 
Wher the intelligence was brought to him that 
his third and last son was slain, he walked from 
the messenger agonized with grief, but sudden- 
ly stifling his emotions, he turned and said, 


“Sir,much as I deplore the loss of my poor. 


boy, ] would to God [ had another to sapply his 
place, though he likewise perished in the cause 
of his country.” 


New University, new University is 
about being established in Albany, New 
York, on a very libetal scale. It is proposed 
that it shall consist of three colleges, schools, 
or feculties:—Ist, Medicine; 2d, Law; 3d, the 
Natnral and Applied Sciences. In this last 
school or faculty it is proposed to embrace the 
following departments:—1. The Principles and 
Practice of Agriculture. 2. Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering. 3. Chemistry and its 
to the Arts. 4. Metallurgy and 
Mining. 5. Zoology and Comparative Anato- 
my. 6, ogy and Mineralogy. 7. Astro- 
nomy. 8. Physical Geography and Meteorol- 
ogy. 

Immense Coat Dill has commu- 
nicated to the Family Visitor a brief account 
of a wonderful deposite of mineral coal at 
Straitsville, Perry county, Ohio, which is said 
to exceed any thing of the kind before dis- 
covered in the world. He writes:—“ Reports 


bylese and the Frenc 


of this place have long been circulated in Cen- | 


tral Ohio. I first heard of it in the winter of 
1848-9; it was then reported to be about 90 
feet thick. Further examinations ascertained 
the thickness of the uncovered part, in the face 
of a deep ravine at 112 feet. A few days since 
a gentleman of high standing informed me that 
an acquaintance of his, with some others, had 
stripped the upper surface of the bed, and bored 
through the coal stratum to ascertain its thick- 
ness, and found it to be 138 feet. About 10 
miles south of that mine, I found:a vein of car- 
bonate of iron, implated similar to a slaty struc- 
ture, with an easy cleavage, which is full of 
well preserved leaves of the coal formation. 
Some of them, on breaking open, exhibit the 

reen of the leaf. The ore, by analysis of Pro- 

r Rodgers, contains 44 per cent. of iron.” 


A Move. Town. — Wellsborough, Tioga 
county, New York, has not at the present time 
a licensed tavern or in it, nor any 
place where liquor is sold, except the drug store, 
where it is sold for medicinal purposes. 


AFFaiR.— An insane man, sup- 
posed to be Ephraim G. Daggett, of Hope, 
Maine, entered the residence of Dr. A. Cum- 
mings, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, on the 7th 
inst., and suddenly springing upon Mrs. Cum- 
mings’ little daughter, aged eight years, cut her 
throat from ear to ear. He then pursued Mrs. 
Cummings, but she fled, and returning towards 
the house he cut his own throat and fell dead in 
the street. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival at New York of the American 
steamship Pacific, and at Boston of the British 
steamship America, we have London papers to 
the 3lst of May. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, May 31.—The 
Cotton market closed firm on Friday at the 
rates current on the 24th for all descriptions, 
fair Upland being quoted at 53d. Mobile 6d. and 
Orleans 63d. he sales of the week were 
51,000 bales, of which 5000 were taken on 
speculation, and 9000 for export. 

Liverpool Corn Market, May 31.—Wheat 
was in more request at the late rates. Flour 
was less active, but unchanged in price. Corn 
had slightly declined, but was in fair demand. 
The following were the quotations current on 
the 30th ult. Flour, Western Canal, 16s. to 
19s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 20s. to 20s. 
6d.; Wheat, red, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d.; white, 5s. 10d. 
to6s. Corn, white, 31s. to 32s.; mixed, 29s. 6d. 
to 30s.; yellow, 30s. to 30s. 6d. Meal, 14s. to 
14s. 6d. for yellow. 

Provisions.—Beef was in but limited demand. 
Pork was sparingly dealt in, owing to the high 
rates demanded. Bacon was more active. 
Hams were dul]. Shoulders were much soucht 
for, with large sales at full rates. The market 
was cleared of Cheese. 

Rice was in fair demand; Carolina 18s. 3d. a 
18s. 6d. 

Ashes— Pots 27s. 6d., Pearls 29s. 

Naval Stores—Rosin was saleable at 3s. 1d.; 
Turpentine scarce at 7s. 6d. No sale of Tar. 

Extension of Steam Navigation. — The 
British and North American Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Company have decided upon a weekly 
communication between Liverpool and America 
all the year round, calling, as at present, at 
Halifax on the alternate voyage. Heretofore 
weekly departures were confined to the summer 
months. It is expected that in January, 1852, 
Holyhead will be made the mail station. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The House of Com- 
mons is warmly engaged in committee — the 
Papal Aggression Bill, upon which the Ministry 
have received very full support. The Bill, as 
now before Parliament, contains only three 
sections, as follows. The preamble sets forth 
the facts on which the enactment is grounded. 

1. The said brief, rescript, or letters apostolical, 
and all and every the jurisdiction, authority, pre- 
eminence, or title conferred or pretended to be 
conferred thereby, are and shall be, and be deemed 
unlawful and void. 

II. And be it enacted, that if, after the passing of 
this act, any person other than a person thereunto 
authorized by law in respect of an archbishopric, 
bishopric, or deanery of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, assume or use the name, style, 
or title of an archbishop, bishop, or dean of any 
city, town, or place, or of any territory or district, 
(under any designation or description whatsoever,) 
in the United Kingdom, whether such city, town, 
or place, or such territory or district, be or be not 
the see of the province, or co-extensive with the 
province of any archbishop, or the sec or the dio- 
cese, or co-extensive with the diocese of any bishop, 
or the seat or place of the church of any dean, or 
co-extensive with any deanery, of the said United 


Church, the person so offending shall, for every. 


such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds, to be recovered as penalties imposed 
by the recited act may be recovered under. the pro- 
visions thereof. 

III. This act shall not extend or apply to the as- 
sumption or use by any bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Scotland exercising episcopal 
functions within some district or pbace in Scotland 
of any name, style, or title, in respect of such dis- 
trict or place, but nothing herein contained shall be 
taken to give any right to any such bishop to as- 
sume or use any name, style, or title which he is 
not now by law entitled to assume or use. 


The first clause of the bill passed on the 30th 
ult., by a vote of 244 to 62. The debate on Mr. 
Bailey’s motion relative to the government of 
Ceylon, terminated in a majority of 80 for the 
ministers, that being the last motion of import- 
ance on the books. The Russell Ministry, there- 
fore, is safe for the remainder of the session. 

The Great Exhibition was opened on Mon- 
day the 26th ult. to admissions at one shilling. 
The throng was immense, yet the building was 
not over crowded. Upwards of 50,000 persons 
have passed through the doorsin one day. Her 
Majesty has purchased at the Exposition, a tiara 
of sapphires of great lustre and size, and a brooch 
consisting of two enormous rubies, set round 
with diamonds, by Lemonniere of Paris. 

The crops are very promising. Emigration 
continued as brisk as at the opening of spring. 
A large number of American ships left Liver- 
pool on Wednesday, 28th ult., filled with emi- 

ants for the United States, chiefly for New 

ork. 

The Protectionists, on the evening of the 
27th ult., held a meeting at Tamworth, the resi- 
dence of the late Sir Robert Peel. The people 
rose, and, after a severe conflict, dispersed the 
meeting! Several persons were injured in the 
conflict, windows broken, &c. 
were finally called out to quell the riot. 

Mr. Crawford, Free Trader, has been elected 
from Harwich. 

The United Service Gazette states that the 
cost incurred in the first month of hostilities at 
the Cape of Good Hope was about £260,000; 
and that it has been £30,000 and £90,000 per 
month since. 


FRANCE. —The President has reviewed 
12,000 men upon the Champ de Mars. The 
cry Vive Napoleon was general and enthusias- 
tic. A battalion of engineers, the Chasseurs d’ 
Afrique, then with others under review, were 
to leave Paris ina few days for Rome. The 
correspondent of the London Times says that 
the French Government had addressed detailed 
instructions to General Gémeau relative to the 
aggressions against the French soldiers at Rome, 
recommending, among other things, that the 
officers and privates should only appear public- 
ly in rather numerous bodies, so as to be in no 
danger of assassination, and that in the event 
of insult or aggression, they should enforce re- 
spect by vigorous action, The census recently 
taken in Paris and the department of the Seine 
shows a considerable reduction in the population 


‘as compared with the census taken in the year 


1846. The Legitimists have determined to 
demand a total revision of the Constitution. A 


— was to be presented on the 28th ult., 
‘by 


the Duc de Broglie, supported by many fa- 
vourable to the re-election of Louis Bonaparte. 
The moderate Republicans, among whom Ca- 
vaignac, Limartine, and Dufaure are conspicu- 
ous, have decided against revision, and were to 
publish their reasons. 

The Paris journals announce that Colonel 


‘Shelburne, deputed by the United States Gov- 


ernment to convey the remains of Commodore 
Paul Jones to America, has been unable to dis- 
cover the grave, and has abandoned the search. 
The Courrier du Havre of the 24th ult. urges 
the French Government to resume possession of 
Hayti, and says that in its present condition of 
administrative disorganization and financial dis- 
tress, a war would not be necessary—a simple 
demonstration would suffice to establish the po- 
litical authority of France. 

Accounts from Algeria state that 
a conflict had taken place between the Ca- 
forces, in which the 
former were defeated, several hundreds having 
been killed and wounded. Accounts from lower 
Fabylin are not so satisfactory. The French had 
entered the country on the 14th ult. and were 
desperately opposed by the inhabitants. They, 
however, were driven from all their positions, 
and the blockade of Gagilla raised. The loss of 
the French was estimated at 100, and 300 
wounded, and that of the Fabyles at 437 killed 
and 1200:-wounded; 42 villages were burnt on 
the 15th and 17th ult. Several tribes have 
made their submission. The Paris National 
asserts that the loss of the expeditionary corps 
in Africa, under General St. Arnkd, is much un- 
derstated. The number killed was 306, wound- 
ed 1331. 

PAPAL STATES.—The persecuting, exclu- 
sive spirit of Romanism has been again dis- 
played in the imprisonment at Florence of a 


of an immense structure of coal in the vicinity | Protestant Italian nobleman, and seven other 


he military 


— 


Protestants. The old popular symptoms of dis- 
content are every where betraying themselves. 
The patriots will neither smoke, nor suffer 
others to smoke, or use tobacco; and the 
French General in Rome has interdicted canes 
and sticks of all kinds. The disturbances be- 
tween the Roman and French soldiers con- 
tinue. The French authorities in Rome have 
caused ten thousand rations, and a large supply 
of ammunition to be taken out to the Castle St. 
Angelo. The King of Naples had heard that 
his political prisoners were too well treated, but 
discovered that they were coupled together with 
thirty pounds of iron around their bodies, and 
was satisfied. 


SPAIN.—Accounts from Madrid state that 
the elections had terminated, and their result 
was mostly every where favourable to the Cabi- 
net. The Moderado Opposition intended to put 
- M. Mon for the Presidency of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the Ministerialists M. Mayans. 


PORTUGAL.—The Duke of Saldanha and 
about 3000 of his “regenerating” army arrived 
at Lisbon on the 15th ult., in six transports. 
- Their reception was enthusiastic in the extreme, 
“nor did any disturbance worth recording occur 
to diminish his Grace’s gratification upon the 
_occasion. The day was nota regular holiday, 
but the inhabitants of Lisbon made it one, and 
kept up their vivas until past midnight. The 
Duke of Saldanha has not promulgated any new 
measures since his arrival at Lisbon. He had 
written to the English Minister at Lisbon, de- 
claring that his intention was to maintain the 
constitutional throne of Donna Maria, and de- 
nying in the strongest terms, that he wished to 
force the Queen to abdicate. Large bodies of 
— are calling upon the Queen to ab- 

icate. 


AUSTRIA.— The Emperor of Austria re- 
mains at Warsaw, in company with the Em- 
peror of Russia and King of Prussia. The re- 
sult of their conferences has not yet transpired. 


HUNGARY. — Great sensation has been 
created throughout Hungary, by the arrest of 
the Countess Jeleky, and her companion, Ma- 
dam Erdley, at Deltalgo. They have been or- 
dered for trial by court martial], at Peterwarden. 
~The Countess is said to have been the medium 
of correspondence between the refugees in 
London and Asia Minor, and their partizans in 
Hungary. Some of the correspondence has 
been seized. 


DEN MARK.—It is stated that Prince Chris- 
tian, of Blacksburg, is to succeed to the throne 
of Denmark. 


GERMANY.—The Cabinet at Vienna, in 
compliance with the reiterated requests of Eng- 
land, has at length consented to set at liberty 
Kossuth and the other refugees, on the express 
condition, however, that they shall immediately 
leave Europe, and engage not to return without 
the formal consent of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. | 


TURKEY.—Dates from Constantinople are to 
the 4th of May. A misunderstanding is said to 
have arisen between the Porte and the Servian 
Government. The Porte asserts that the insur- 
rection in Turkish Croatia has been aided and 
abetted by Servia. Although the population of 
Servia is not above a million, every Servian has 
learned to handle weapons in his earliest youth. 
The author of a recently published work on the 
principality in question asserts that it can, in 
case of need, bring from 100,000 to 150,000 
foot, and from 7000 to 11,000 horse into the 
field. These are, of course, irregular troops; 
but the warlike spirit shown by Knicanin’s 
volunteers in Hungary is not likely soon to be 
forgotten. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—We have no 
further intelligence from the Cape of Good 
Hope, or any indication of the probable close 
of the war. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Papers from the city of Mexico, with news to 
the 19th ult., state that the administration is 
utterly nonplussed in regard to financial re- 
sources, and that the Congress is in no better 
condition. The consequence expected is an- 
other revolution. The remedy proposed in this 
extremity of affairs, is to invest President Aris- 
ta with extraordinary powers to raise funds at 
his own discretion, without reference to Con- 
gress. This measure, at last accounts, had 
passed the Senate, and was still under discus- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies, in which body 
a committee had reported in favour of it. 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, writing under date of the 20th ult., from 
the city of Mexico, confirms the account that 
both Houses of. Congress have annulled the 
Tehuantepec grant to Garay, and have enter- 
tained a motion to impeach Senor Lacunza for 
a negotiated such a treaty. Arista is re- 
ported to be very much disappointed and morti- 
fied by this result, being sincerely anxious that 
the treaty should be ratified. Private accounts 
from Mexico convey the distressing intelligence 
that a great drought has for a long time prevail- 
ed in the State of Zacatecas. No rain has fall- 
en since last August, and a general famire was 
impending. Corn was worth $9 per bushel. 


MARRIED. 


_By the Rev. L. W. Chapman, on the 3lst ult., 
Mr. JostaH BARTLETT to Miss SARAH Hays, all of 
Hepburn, Pennsylvania. 


At Bessie Bell Farm, Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 4th inst., by the Rev. William R. 
Work, of Pottstown, Stevenson ABDOTT 
to ELvtzABeETH McCLELLAN, daughter of the late 
- Joun M. Hoop, Esq. 


In Bradford county, Pennsylvania, on the 15th 
ult., by the Rev. Julius Foster, Georce D. Jacx- 
son, Esq., merchant, of Sullivan county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Miss Bercice WooprurFr, youngest daugh- 
ter of J. Woodruff, Esq., of the former place. 


At Bristo], Pennsylvania, on the 4th inst., by the 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, Howarp C. Puittirs to ANNA, 
daughter of HEZEKIAH KING. 


In Trenton, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., by the 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Mr. Mark A.H1t of Trenton, 


ticut. At the same place, by the same, on the 8th 
inst., Mr. Curistran Hacer to Miss Saran LEIB- 
GAP, both of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 2d inst., by the Rev. Caspar R. Gregory, 
Mr. Joun to Miss 8. Hunt, all of 
Oneida, Madison county, New York. 


On the 6th inst., by the Rev. John Lillie, Mr. 
Tuomas S. Coorgr to Miss IsaABeELLA OLIVER, all 
of New York. | 

On the 27th March, by the Rev. D. Gaston, JAmEs 
Bett to Miss MartHa Kecpartrick, both of Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia. On the 29th March, by the 
same, Oscar F. Fe.tton to Miss Marcaret 
LER, both of South Penn, Philadelphia. On the 
3d April, by the same, ALEXANDER ANDERSON to 
Miss Jane McEnp tess, both of Kensington, Phila- 
delphia. On the 9th April, by the same, WiLL1AmM 
McCottom to Mrs. Exrizasetu Woop, both of 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia. On the 13th April, 
by the same, Jonn O. Hunt to Miss Exvizasetu 

ARREN, both of Kensington, Philadelphia. On 
the 8th ult., by the same, Mr. Georce GaBet to 
Miss Fanny ScHerick, both of Cohocksink, Phila- 
delphia. On the 12th ult., by the same, Davrp S. 
Gitman, Esq., of Cumberland county, New Jersey, 
to Miss Rosewa Carnet, of Cohochsink, Phila- 
delphia. 
THUR Watts to Miss Mary Jane, daughter of 
Hucu Lamen, Esq. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 8th inst. in the city of New York, 
ELIZA MELVILLE, daughter of the Rev. DAVID 
and ELIZABETH IRVING, aged one year and nine 
days. 

Died, in the city of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
on the 18th ult., aged 59, Mrs. ETTY TERHUNE, 
consort of John Terhune, Esq. The deceased had 
been for thirty-two years an active member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and especially engaged. for 
the last few years of her life. Her death was a 
most triumphant one. If the meridian was cloud- 
less, the sunset was brilliant. Death had so little 
terror for her, that she was found to have antici- 
pated the usual] provision of the vestments of the 
grave. ‘*I have no doubts,”? were her last words, 
‘not a fear; but feel the full assurance of hope— 
blessed assurance! and not a false one, for it is 
founded upon Jesus. And how cheerfully do I go 
to him! yes, joyfully.» A clergyman called, and 
was told the delightful frame she was in, and said, 
‘¢then it would be superfluous to leave my condo- 
lence; I rather leave my congratulations.””, When 
informed of this, she replied, ‘‘ That is right. He 
ought to congratulate me, for I am the happiest 
woman on the earth, the very happiest; and what 
an unreasonable person would I be if 1 were not so 
happy!?? Much more might be added; but this 
much we do not feel at liberty to suppress, as a 
signal testimony to the supporting power of divine 
grace. R. D. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The undersigned gratefully acknowledges the fol- 
lowing donations of books for the use of the men on 
board the United States steamship Susquehanna, 
bound}for the East Indies, and trusts that they will be 
eminently useful to those whose home is on the sea, 
who are generally nearest death and furthest from 


God, and who have been too long regarded as candi- | 


dates for ruin in this world and of perdition in the 
next :—One box of Bibles and ‘Testaments from the 
American Bible Society; books and tracts from the 
American Tract Society, New York ; a small library 
of books of the American Sunday School Union from 
Miss Miller, Newark, New Jersey; Prayer Books 
from the ladies of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
of which the Rev. Mr. Odenheimer is the rector; @ 
Library from the ladies of the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, of which the Rev. Dr. Board- 
man is the pastor; Sailors’ Manuals from William 
S. Martien, and a library of books from the Preaby- 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
C. Birrrnerr, Chaplain. 


Off Old Point Comfort, June 7, 1851. 


to Miss Mary H. Loomis of New Haven, Connec- | 


On the 27th ult., by the same, Mr. Ar- |. 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION.—A stated meeting of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication will be held at their House, No. 265 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday next, 
17th inst. at four o'clock, P.M. 

Josxru H. Jonxs, Recording Secretary. 

PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON.—An 
adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Huntingdon 
will be held in the Presbyterian church of Lewis 
town, Pennsylvania, on the fourth Tuesday (24th) 
of June, at eleven o'clock, A.M. SOFT 
Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ORANGE.—The one 
hundred and sixty-second session of the Presbytery 
of Orange will commence in the Presbyterian 
church of Yanceyville, North Carolina, on Wednes- 
day the 18th day of June, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
J. Dott, Stated Clerk. 
BUFFALO CITY PRESBYTERY.—The Buf- 
falo City Presbytery will hold its next stated meet- 
ing at Bethany Centre, on the fourth Thursday of 
June (26th mse at 7 o'clock, P.M.. 
ames Remineton, Slaled Clerk. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NECTICUT.—The General Association of Con- 
necticut will meet at the house of Rev. N. Hewit, 
Bridgeport, on the third ‘Tuesday (17th) of June 
next, at 11 o'clock, A.M. Delegates and guests 
are requested to send me their names and address 
at the earliest date. N. Hswirt. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH—(Rev. Dr. Potts’s, New York.) —The 
usual monthly service will be held to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 15th inst. at half-past seven o'clock, 
in the University Place Presbyterian Church. 


CENTRAL CHURCH. —Service to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at eight o'clock, in 
the Central Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, (Rev. 
Mr. Green, pastor,) corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets. 


SIXTH CHURCH.—The Sixth Presbyterian 
church, (Rev. Dr. Jones, pastor,) Spruce street 
above Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for service 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at eight 
o'clock. 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. William Blackwood, pastor elect, will preach 
in the Ninth Presbyterian Church, corner of Schuyl- 
kill Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, to- 
— (Sabbath) evening, 15th inst. at eight 
o'clock. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Geology of the Bass 
Rock, by Hugh Miller; with its Civil and 
Ecclesiastical History, by Dr. McCrie and others. 
PRase, Arrows, by Rev. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler; 
mo. 

Memoirs of William Wordsworth, by C. Words- 
worth, D.D.; 2 vols. 12mo; Vol. I. now ready. 

First Impressions of England and ite People, by 
Hugh Miller; 12mo, with a portrait. 

Church Debts; their Origin, Evils, and Cure, by 
Rev. William Ramsay. 

The Harmony of Prophecies, or Scriptural Il]us- 
trations of the Apocalypse, by Rev. Alexander 
Keith, D.D. 

Familiar Science, or the Scientific Explanation 
of Common Things, edited by R. E. Peterson. 

— of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, by Jacob 

ott. 

The Children of the Manse, by Mrs. Duncan; 
new edition. 

Lights and Shades of Ireland, Annals of the Fa- 
mine of 1847, 1848, 1849, by Mrs. A. Nicholson. 

May You Like it, by Charles B. Taylor. 

An Exposition of the Revelation of St. John, 
from the 4th Chapter, by Rev. Joel Mann. 

Wayside Flowers, a Collection of Poems, by Mrs. 
M. St. Leon Loud. 

The Course of Creation, by John Anderson, D. D. 

Alexander’s Commentary on Isaiah; Vol. 1. now 
ready. 

Schmitz’s History of Greece; 12mo. 
eure of Sacred Quotations, by H. Hastings 

eld. 


Why am I a Presbyterian? or a Vindication of 
Church Order as enjoined in that portion of Christ’s 
Heritage. Part I. 18mo. 

Also, Part II., being a Vindication of Doctrine as. 
taught in that Church. 18mo. 

For sale at low prices by ; 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN,. 

_ 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 

june 14—3t street, Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS—Eno- 
LIsH EpitTion.—Just Received from Auction, 
and offered at very Reduced Prices. —Simeon’s 
Works, complete, 21 vole. Scott’s Bible, 3 vols. 
vo, illustrated. Paley’s Works, 5 vols. 8vo. Pa- 
ley’s Works, } vol.8vo. Tucker’s Light of Nature, 
2 vols. 8vo. Howe’s Complete Works, thick royal 
8vo. Bingham’s Antiquities, 2 vols. royal Svo. 
Pictorial Dictionary of the Bible, 2 vols. Trollop’s 
Analecta Theologica, 2 vols. 8vo. Timpkin’s Key 
to the Bible. Pictet’s Christian Theology, 2 vols. 
Stebbing’s History of the Christian Church, 3 vols. 
Tomline’s Christian Theology, 2 vols. 8va. Bishop 
Hall’s Complete Works, 12 vols. 8vo. Brown’s 
Antiquities of the Jews, 2 vols. The Liturgy Com- 
pared with the Bible. With all the new Books for 

sale as soon as published, by | 

HENDERSON: & CO., 

Late GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
Seventh and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
june 14—2t 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
BooxsELLeErs and Stationers, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue prices of each house: also, al] the new 
and valuable publications as they are issued from 
the press. 

In addition to the above they always have a 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
which they will sell WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at tne very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
in quantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 
bindings. 

Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. _ june 14—tf 


Hype ee READER !—When you go in to the 
country for a short residence this Summer, 
think how much good you may do by taking a 
bundle of Tracts with you, and distributing them in 
the neighbourhood of your residence. You may be 
the means of saving a sou! from eternal death, 
and this would be better worth going for than plea- 
sure or health. If all Christians who go into the 
country would take Tracts with them, how much 
good might be accomplished! The cost is trifling; 
15 pages for 1 cent, with engravings to make them 
attractive; 10 hand-bill Tracts for 1 cent. There 

are upwards of 500 different Tracts at the 

TRACT DEPOSITORY, 

Sixth street, below Market, Philadelphia. 

june 14—3t 


TEACHERS, SCHOOL DIRECTORS, AND | 

HEADS OF FAMILIES.—Just published— | 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE, or THE SCIENTIFIC EX- 
PLANATION OF COMMON THINGS. Edited by 
R. E. Peterson, Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of Philadelphia. This work is well 
worth the attention of all who are interested in the 
instruction of youth. 


From Professor W.H. Allen, President of Girard 
College for Orphans, Philadelphia. 


May 6, 1851.: 
Robert E. Peterson—Dear Sir:—I beg leave to 
tender my thanks for your courtesy in sending me a 
copy of ‘‘ Familiar Science.”” I have read parts of 
each division of the work, and have been pleased 
with the precision of the questions and the accu- 
racy of the answers. The book is not merely a vo- 
lume of familiar knowledge, but a volume in which 
much rare and profound xnowledge is made fami- 
liar to the common mind, and applied to common 
things. I consider the book a valuable contribu- 
tion to our means of instruction in Schools, and 
hope to see it generally introduced and used by 
teachers. Fathers of families also, who are now 
frequently puzzled by the questions of the young 
philosophers of their households, will do well to 
procure a copy, and avoid saying so often, ‘J do 
not know.’? 1 remain truly yours, | 
Wu. H. Aten. 
The work is also recommended by the Rev. Ly- 
man Coleman, D.D., Principal of the Presbyterian 
Institute, Philadelphia; the Right Rev. Bishop Pot- 
ter; Professor N. C. Brooks, Principal of the Balti- 
more Female College, and late Principal of the Bal- 
timore High School; the Hon. Joel Jones, Ex- 
President of Girard College for Orphans, Philadel- 
phia; George H. Doane, Instructor in Chemistry, 
and Lecturer on Physiology at Burlington College. 
It is also being introduced into the principal Public 
Schools throughout the United States. The work 
is well got up, large type, fine white paper, well 
bound in sheep; 1 vol. 12mo, 558 pages, price 75 
cents—a deduction made to teachers. In ordering 
the work be careful to give the right name, “‘ Fami- 
liar Science,”’ edited by R. E. Peterson. 
Published and for sale by 
ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
Corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
june 14—3t | 


- PRESS—FROM ADVANCE SHEETS.—Me- 

moir of the Rev. W. H. Hewitson, Late Minis- 
ter of the Free Church of Scotland at Dirleton. By 
the Rev. John Baillie, with portrait, 12mo. 


ALSO, 


Henry’s Life of Calvin, vol. 2d. 

Family Worship, a Series of Prayers for Every 
Morning and Evening of every Day in the Year; 
by one hundred and eighty Clergymen of the Scot- 
tish Church, 8vo. 

Living or Dead? by the Rev. J. Ryle. 

The Royal Preacher; by the Rev. James Hamil- 


ton. 

The World of Waters, or a Peaceful Progress 
over the Unpathed Sea. 

Bonar on Leviticus, 8vo. 

Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. 4th and 


last. 
Christ our Example; by Caroline Fry. 
Willison’s Sacramental Meditations. 
Olive Leaves; by Mrs. Sigourney. 


y 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
june 14—3t 


285 Broadway, New York. 
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Mrs. Howitt so well knows how to employ, 


Screxce; or the Scientific Explanation 


‘and wherefore? of what strikes their atten- 
“tion, and it would be convenient and repu-. 


_Mr. Peterson’s Familiar Science, in which 


embellished volume. 


‘plified the evidences by which the Bible 
‘js accompanied as a true revelation for 
God, and happily adapted the instruction 
to youthful minds. Like her other works, 
it exhibits a highly cultivated intellect, and 


«before the Presbytery of Londonderry by 
_the venerable Daniel Dana, D. D. The 
voice of so excellent and experienced a 
-man may well reach the churches. His 


er of godliness, and he indicates one great 


_old fashioned faith of their fathers. 


-H. L. Baugher, D. D. on the “Object of 
Life,” and by the Rev. John Milligan, on 
_“ Human Perfection.” 


- Pennsylvania, on the day of prayer re- 


memory of Frederick A. Raybold, Esq. 
by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Brainerd of 
Philadelphia. 


"well written sermon by the Rev. Richard 


“"'Bhakspeare’s Poetical Works, which the 


REOSNT PUBLICATIONS. 
Tax ‘Woaxs or Mater F. 

E. H. Butler & Co. 

4 tha fourth yolume, which completes the 
seties of this authorized and beautiful edi- 
tion of Tupper’s works, contains the Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, a Modern Pyramid of | 
‘Sonnets, and Poems of King Alfred. The 
‘whole series embraces a rich treasury of 
moral and religious poetry and prose, 
showing’ that Mr. Tupper, although com- 
paratively young, has been a diligent 
writer and.a faithful steward of his very 
respectable talents. 
Tat Hern or Wartaxv,. A Tale, by 


Mary Howitt. New York, 1851, Harper & Bro- 
thers. 12mo,pp.232. 


A deeply absorbing and characteristic 
story, illustrating the triumph of goodness 
‘and the miserable defeats of unprincipled 
stratagems. The characters are portrayed 
in the life-like and alto-relievo style which 


and in which she so well succeeds in 
awakening sympathy for the good and 
beautiful in nature, and dislike for their 
opposites. 


‘of Common Things. Edited by R. E. Peterson, 
_ Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1851, R. E. Peter-' 
son. 12mo, pp. 558. 
Science is perpetually obtruding itself on 
our attention in the most familiar objects. 
of life, and although men and women may 
be content to take things as they appear 
without explanation, the children—the phi- 
losophers in embryo—will demand the why? 


table for parents to be able to answer them. 
For this purpose we cordially recommend 


the phenomena of nature are briefly and 
simply explained, under a very good ar- 
rangement of subjects. sakes 
History or Crzorpatra, QueEN or Ecrpt. By 


Jacob Abbott. With engravings. New York, 
- 1851, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 318. 


We need scarcely inform our readers 
that Abbott’s series of historical biogra- 
phies is one of the most engaging and. 
attractive publications of the day. Abbott 
writes with great facility, and writes well, 
and possesses the requisite skill of impart- 
ing a peculiar charm to the materials which 
others have used in dull and prosy narra- 
tives. The beautiful, voluptuous, and un- 
principled Queen of Egypt is the subject 
of this sketch, the moral of which is deeply 
impressive. . 

Grotoer or THe Bass Rock. By Hugh Miller, 
author of “The Footprints of the Creator,” &c. 
With its Civil and Ecclesiastical History and No- 
tices of some of its Martyrs. By Dr. McCrie 
and others. New York, 1851, Robert Carter & 


' ‘Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. Martien, 12mo, 
pp. 288. 


The Bass Rock in Scotland presents a 
remarkable feature in Scottish scenery, 
rising upwards of four hundred feet in 
height from the bosom of the ocean, and. 
approachable by boats only at one point, 
where stands its ancient castle; but a 
‘deeper interest attaches to it as the prison- 
house of men persecuted for their faith, 
and made the victims of inhuman tyranny. 
In both points of view it is brought under 
the notice of the reader in this neat and 
Hugh Miller ex- 
plores it with the eye of a naturalist, and 
McCrie with the interest of an ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, and by a union of their pow- 
ers, they have rendered it memorable to 
all future times. | 
Cartes Fretv. A tale of the Puritans. By the 

author of « Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 


Maitland,” &c. New York, 1851, Harper and 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 136. 


A tale is not history, and yet in competent 
hands it may be made to illustrate history, 
when the writer enters into the spirit of the 
times, and is careful to make his charac- 
ters conform to what is received as authen- 
tic. The present tale is of thisclass. It is 
placed in one of the most memorable eras 
of English history, and is a home scene, 
which might well be supposed to be real 
in those stirring times. 

Tur Guipine Stan; or the Bible God’s Message. 
Designed to illustrate the second and third Ques- 
tions of the Westminster Catechism. By Louisa 
Payson Hopkins, author of the « Pastor’s Daugh- 
ter,” “Henry Langdon,” &c. Boston, 1851, 


Gould & Lincoln. 18mo, pp. 260. Sold by 
Daniels-& Smith, Philadelphia. 


In illustrating the second and third ques- 
tions of the Shorter Catechism, the author 
has, in this volume, with great skill, sim- 


reflects additional lustre on an illustrious 
parentage. 
Genervna; or the History of a Portrait. By an 


American Lady. Philadelphia, 1851, T. B. Pe- 
terson, 8vo, paper cover, pp. 204. 


We have not read this cheap publica- 
tion, and can do no more than announce its 
title. 


“Have the Churches the Presence of 
Christ?” is the title of a sermon delivered 


conclusion is that the New England 
churches are deficient in the life and pow- 


cause of this in their departure from the 


We have received two appropriate ser- 
mons, delivered respectively by the Rev. 


Both of these dis- 
courses were delivered in Gettysburg, 


cently observed in behalf of Colleges. 
‘‘The Lament of the Church at the Se- 

pulchre of’ the Righteous” is the title of a 

very good-and affectionate tribute to the 


We have itaeed a well conceived and 


H. Steele, of Ballston Spa, New York, 
occasioned by the death of James William 
Blakey, a young law student. 

‘From Phillips; Sampson & Co. of Bos- 
ton, we have received a triple namber of 


publishers are issuing in a uniform style 
with their splendid: edition of the author’s 


tange numibers, containing each about 160 
‘pages, will complete the work. .., . 


Beautiful nurslings of the early dew! 


ance. 


-receivin 


Dramatic Works. Two more of these 


‘The Medical’ Examiner for June, pub- 
lished by Lindsay & Blakiston, is, as usual, 
replete with usefal medical information. 
This periodical is steadily advancing in 
public estimation. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 369, has ap- 


cles. 

The Reformed Presbyterian, the Foreign 
Missionary, and Banner of the Covenant 
for June have appeared. | 


WILD FLOWERS. 
| BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


Beautifal children of the woods and fields! 
_ That bloom by mountain streamlets ’mid the 
heather, 
Or into clusters, ‘neath the hazels gather, 
Or where be hoary rocks you make your bields, 
And sweetly flourish on through summer weather; 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful flowers! to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashioned all, 
Than those that flourish by a garden wall; 
And I can image you as in a dream, 
Fair, modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful gems! that on the brow of earth 
Are fixed, as in a queenly diadem : 
Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 
Young hearts rejoice to see your buds come forth, 
As light erewhile into the world came— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful things, ye are, where’er ye grow! 


The wild red rose—the speedwell’s peeping eyes; 
Our own blue-bell—the daisy, that doth rise 
Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow; 
more, of blessed forms and dyes— 
I love ye all! 


Fanned in your loveliness by every breeze, 
And shaped o’er by green and arching trees: 
I often wished that I were one of you, 
Dwelling afar upon the grassy leaves— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful watchers! day and night ye wake! 
The evening star grows dim and fades away, 


And morning comes and goes, and then the day | 


Within the arms of night its rest doth take ; 
But ye are watchful wheresoe’er we stray— 
I love ye all! 


‘| Beautiful objects of the wild bee’s love! 


The wild bird joys your opening bloom to see, 
And in your native woods and wilds to be. 


| All hearts, to Nature true, ye strangely move ; 


Ye are so passing fair—so passing free— 
I love ye all! 


Beautiful children of the glen and dell— 
The dingle deep—the moorland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side ! 

Ye o’er my heart have thrown a Jovesome spell ; 


And though the worldling, scorning may deride— 


) I love ye all! 


BRIDGING THE NILE. 

The editor of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, now on a visit 
to Egypt and Nubia, gives the follow- 
ing account of the bridge in progress 
of construction across the Nile, near 
Cairo: 

A French engineer is constructing 
a strong, beautiful bridge across the 
river, where the water is both deep and 
swift. The arches are of large brick. 
Another appears to be building over 
the Damietta branch, as seen in the 
distance. Mud machines, all iron, 
worked by steam; pile drivers, and 
machinery of all kinds suitable for 
carrying on a heavy business; besides 
immense piles of stones, brick, timber, 
and other materials, independently of 


labourers,: soldiers, carts, horses, boats, 
‘and mules, give the spot, for six miles 


round, an active and bustling appear- 
Six years, we are informed, 
have elapsed since the piers were com- 
menced. ‘This is the first bridge, it is 
believed, over the Nile. It was com- 
menced by Mohammed Ali, some years 
since, and a fear is entertained that it 
will never be finished. The diving- 
bell is an extraordinary machine, with 
which sixty men are at once sunk to 
the river-bed to drive piles, lay the 
foundation stones, &c. The water, at 
the lowest point, is thirty feet deep, 
and the mud thirty more below that, 
down through which the foundation of 
the pillar is sunk, in iron boxes, till 


its weight lodges on the firm bottom. 


The whole length of piers, ready for 
the arches, is ninety feet— 
thirty above high-water. Last season 
25,000 men were employed; at present 


only 2000, the Pacha having used up 


his funds in building and furnishing 
costly palaces in all directions. Every 
three months the Governor of a dis- 
trict is called upon for a certain num- 
ber of villagers for this public work. 


tt 


‘CHEESE-WRING. 


If a-man dreamt of a great pile of 
stones in a nightmare, he would dream 
of such a pile as the Cheese-Wring. 
All the heaviest and largest of the 


‘seven thick slabs of which it ‘is com- 


posed are at the top; all the lightest 
and smallest at the bottom. It rises 
perpendicularly to a height of thirty- 
two feet, without lateral support of any 
kind. The fifth and sixth rocks are of 
immense size and thickness, and over- 
hang fearfully, all around, the four 
lower rocks which support them. All 
are perfectly irregular; the projec- 
tions of one do not fit into the inter- 
stices of another; they are heaped 
loosely in their extraordinary top-heavy 
form on slanting ground half-way down 
a steep hill. Look at them from what- 
ever point you will, there is still all 
that is heaviest, largest, strongest at 
the summit, and all that is lightest, 
smallest, weakest at the base. When 
you first see the Cheese-Wring, you 
instinctively shrink from walking under 
it. Beholding the tons on tons of stone, 
balanced to a hair’s breadth on the 
mere fragments beneath, you think that 
with a pole in your hand, with one push 
against the top rocks, you could hurl 
down the hill in an instant a pile which 
has stood for centuries, unshaken by 
the fiercest hurricanes that ever blew, 
rushing from the great void of an ocean 
over the naked surface of a moor. Of 
course, theories, advanced by learned 
men, are not wanting to explain such a 
phenomenon as the Cheese-Wring. Cer- 
tain antiquaries have undertaken to 
solve this curious problem of nature in 
a very off-hand manner, by asserting 
that the rocks were heaped up as they 
now- appear by the: Druids, with the in- 
tention of astonishing their contempo- 
raries and all posterity by a striking 
exhibition of their architectural skill. 
(If any of these antiquarian gentlemen 
be still living, I would not recommend 
them to attempt a practical illustration 
of their theory by building miniature 
Cheese-Wrings out of the contents of 
their coal-scuttles.) The second expla- 
nation of the extraordinary position of 
the rocks is a geological explanation, 
and is apparently the true one. It is 
assumed on this latter hypothesis, that 
the Cheesé-Wring, and all the adjacent 
masses of stone, were once covered, or 
nearly covered, hy earth, and were thus 
supported in an upright form; that the 


wear and tear of storms .gradually 


| 


washed away all this earth, from be- 
tween the rocks, down the hill, and 
then left such heaps of stones as were 
accidentally complete in their balance 
on each other, and such as were not, to 
fall flat on the surface of the hill in all 
the various positions in which they now 


| eppear. Accepting this theory as the 


right one, it still seems strange that 


peared with its usual budget of good arti. | there should be only one Neg ell | 


on the hill; but so it is. Plenty o 
rocks are to be seen there, piled one on 
another; but none of them are piled 


in its grandeur, a curiosity that even 
science may wonder at, a sight which 


Cornwall presented nothing else to see. 
—Rambles beyond Railways. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
In the middle of the seventeenth 


| century there was an English boy of a 


mean and diminutive appearance, and 
behind all other boys of his age. He 
was constantly at the foot of his class, 


would become only a bungler of some 


| kind, for surely the soul of learning was 
But at the age of twelve 


not in him. 
a change was wrought in the character 
and fortune of the youth, that had 
never obtained a “reward of merit,” 


schoolmaster as an inferior. 
time an altercation took place between 
this backward boy and the one above 
him in the class—whereupon the latter 
gave him a very unpleasant. kick in the 


‘| stomach. Enough. The pride of the 


boy was outraged—revenge is sweet— 
but he was too weak to cope with his 
opponent physically. How, then, shall 
he be humbled? Ah, an idea—a splen- 
did conception—he resolved to surpass 
him in study, get above him in the 
class, and there remain, to look down 
upon his enemy, and clip from him the 
laurels he nowso vainly wears. This 
will a be triumph worthy of mention— 
peaceably got, none the less glorious— 


ja that physical giants might 


envy. He resolved, and accomplished; 
became a most devoted scholar; com- 
menced a career of glory; and Sir 
Isaac Newton appeared with the key to 
unlock the mysteries of motion, and to 
draught a truer chart of the stupendous 
Universe! 


— 


BELLS. 


The great bell of St. Paul’s, in Lon- 
don, weighs 8400; the great bell of 
Lincoln 9894 pounds. Great Tom, in 
‘Christ Church, Oxford, the largest bell 
in England, weighs 17,000 pounds. 
The bell in Palaz Vecchio, at Flor- 
ence, suspended 295 feet from .the 
ground, weighs 17,000 pounds. The 
great bell of St. Peter's, at Rome, 
weighs 18,600 pounds. The bell at 
Erfuth, 28,200. But large as are 
these bells, they shrink considerably 
when compared with those of Russia. 
The bell in the tower of St. Ivan, in 
Moscow, weighs 100,000 pounds; and 
the fallen great bell which lies at the 
foot of the. same tower, 443,772 
pounds. Its height is over 21 feet, 
and its diameter at the rim is 22 feet. 
The metal in it is estimated to be 
‘worth about $300,000. 


COST OF WAR. 


Baron Von Reden tells us, in a re- 
cent work, that the continent of Europe 
alone now has full four millions of men 
under arms, more than half its male 
population between the ages of twenty 
and thirty; and that the support of these 
immense preparations for war, together 
with the interest and cost of collection 
and disbursement on the aggregate of its 
war debts amounts to more than one 
thousand millions of dollars a year. 
Let any man try to form an adequate 
conception of what is meant by these 
terms, and he will soon give up the ef- 
fort in despair. 

Take the baron’s estimate of war 
debts now resting on the States of Eu- 


mous sum means? Shall we count it? 
At the rate of sixty dollars a minute, 
ten hours every day, for three hundred 
days in a year, it would take more than 
800 years, some twenty generations or 
more, barely to count the present war 
debts of Europe alone. 

Let us look, for amoment, at what Eng- 
land wasted for war purposes in 127 
years, from the revolution in 1688, to 
the downfall of Napoleon in 1815. The 
‘sum total squandered in actual war, 
besides all that she spent upon her war 
‘system in the intervals of peace, was 
$10,150,000,000 ; andif we add the in- 
terest on her war debts, contracted in 
that period, the grand total will reach 
nearly $17,000,000,000! At sixty 
dollars a minute for ten hoursin a day, 
-or $36,000 a day, and 300 days in a 
year, it would require more than 1574 
-years to count it all! Add an average 
of $80,000,000 a year for the current 
expenses of her war establishment since 
1815, an aggregate of $2,800,000,000, 
in these thirty-five years; and we have 
a sum total of nearly twenty thousand 
millions! No wonder that the old 
world is reeling and staggering under 
the burden of such enormous expendi- 
tures for war purposes. 


CORRUPTION OF WORDS. 


Take, for example, the word kerchief. 
There is no doubt that this word is de- 
rived from the French couvre chef, and 
obviously meant a covering for the head. 
Brevity converted couvre chef into ker- 
chief. This was well enough for collo- 
quial purposes, and no great harm done. 
By degrees, however, having occasion 
to enlarge the application of the word 
for our convenience, we flung etymolo- 

to the winds, and coined the word 
handkerchief, which, broken up in its 
constituent parts, means literally a head 
cover for the hand. ‘The force of ab- 
surdity would seem to be incapable of 
going beyond this; but worse remains 
behind. Having reconciled our con- 
sciences to handkerchiefs, there was no 
difficulty in finding kerchiefs in like 
manner for all possible purposes; and 
accordingly we have manufactured a 
pocket handkerchief, which means a 
head cover for the hand to go into the 
pocket, and a neck handkerchief, or 
head cover for the hand to be tied round 


the neck. 


THE SWEARER. 

Trust not to the promise of the com- 
‘mon swearer; for he that. dare sin 
against God for neither profit nor plea- 
sure, will trespass against you for his 
own advantage. He that dares break 
“the precepts of his father, will easily be 
persuaded to violate the promise unto 
his brother. 


in the same extraordinary manner as 
the Cheese-Wring, which stands alone 


is worth a visit to Cornwall, even if 


and verily it was believed that this boy 


and was regarded by teacher and 
At this 


rope, no less than $9,418,000,000.. 
‘How shall we realize what this enor- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE VENOM OF SERPENTS. 


- The following extract from Bentley 
may correct the singular notions of 
some readers, about the sting of a ser- 
pent: 

‘‘The expression ‘sting,’ as applied 
to snakes, is altogether incorrect; the 
tongue has nothing to do with the in- 
fiction of injury. Serpents bite, and 
the difference between the harmless and 
venemous serpents generally is meee 
this: the mouths of the harmless snakes 
and the whole tribe of boas are provid- 
ed with sharp teeth, but no fangs; their 
bite, therefore, is innocuous ; the poison- 
ous serpents, on the other hand, have 
two poison a attached to the upper 
jaw, which lie flat upon the roof of the 
mouth when not in use, and are conceal- 
ed by a fold of the skin. In each fang 
is a tube which opens near the point of 
the tooth by a fissure; when the crea- 
ture is irritated, the fangs are at once 
erected. The poison bag is placed be- 
neath the muscles which act on the 
lower jaw, so that when the fangs are 
struck into the victim, the poison is in- 
jected with much force to the very bot- 
tom of the wound.” 


THE ROMAN BED-TIME. 


An immense majority of men in Rome 
never lighted a candle, unless sometimes 
in the early dawn. And this custom 
of Rome was the custom also of all 
Nations that lived round the great pond 
of the Mediterranean. In Athens, 
Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, every 
where, the ancients went to bed, like 
good boys, from seven to nine o'clock. 
The Turks and other people, who suc- 
ceeded to the stations and the habits 
of the ancients, do so at this day. The 
Roman, therefore, who saw no joke in 
sitting round a table in the dark, 
went off to bed as the darkness began. 
Every body did so. Old Numa Pom- 
pilius himself was obliged to trundle off 
in the dark. Tarquinius might be a 
very superb fellow; but we doubt whe- 
ther he ever saw a farthing rush-light. 
And though it may be thought that 
plots and conspiracies would flourish in 
such a city of darkness, it is to be con- 
sidered that the conspirators themselves 
had no more candles than honest men; 
both parties were in the dark.—De 
Quincey. 


A Thoughtful Character. 


Accustom a child, as soon as it can 
speak, to narrate his little experiences, 
his chapter of accidents; his griefs, his 
fears, his hopes; to communicate what 
he has noticed in the world withcut, 
and what he feels struggling in the 
world within. Anxious to have some- 
thing to narrate, he will be induced to 
give attention to objects around him, 
and what is passing in the sphere of 


note events will become one of his first 
pleasures. This is the groundwork of 
a thoughtful character. 


— 


SAFETY OF RAILROADS. 


We take the following from the Bos. 
ton Transcript—the facts obtained from 
official reports. Certainly no other 
public mode of travelling approaches 
railroads in point of safety to passen- 
gers: . 

‘During the last three years, the 
deaths of 152 persons have been re- 
ported by the several corporations, by 
accidents on the roads, viz. 29 passen- 
gers, 64 employees, and 59 other per- 
sons, not connected with the roads. Of 
the passengers killed, 19 met with death 
in consequence of their own cureless- 
ness, in attempting to get or jump from 
the trains, while in motion. Eighteen 


contact with bridges. Forty persons 
were killed while sleeping on the track. 
Twenty-five million, five hundred and 
ninety-four thousand passengers have 
been carried over the roads, dunng the 
three years.” 


The President in a Lunatic Asy- 
lum. | 


A most affecting scene was witnessed 
at the Lunatic Asylum at Utica, New 
York. On entering the chapel where 
some two hundred of these unforiunates 
were quietly seated, the oversee? intro- 
duced the President of the United 
States, when all rose, respectfully 
‘bowed, and resumed their seats. Each 
member of the party was then intro- 
duced by name, when the same cere- 
mony was profoundly repeated. Dr. 
Maltby, a wise lunatic, then arose and 
welcomed the President in a ttrain of 
graceful and touching eloquace that 
‘drew tears to every eye. Heis a tall, 
thin, pale man, with penetratng eyes, 
a fine voice, and gestures belmging to 
the polite oratory of ‘genthmen of 
the old-school.”” The Presidert’s reply 
was also very happy and :ffecting. 
So orderly and so well-behavel a com- 
pany surely has not greeted him in all 
his travels. In one of the female 
wards the whole party was indvidually 
introduced by an elegantly dressed and 
most accomplished lady, the {aughter 
of one of the most distinguisled law- 
yers New York has ever produced. 
She had the right word redy for 
every one who addressed her, snd pre- 
sented the President with a sveet lit- 
tle bouquet of her own arranging, in 
the most tasteful and graceful nanner. 
We saw the same “act of ptesenta- 
tion’’ performed a hundred times, but 
in no instance with such exquisiie sim- 
plicity and grace, as marked the offer- 
ing of this accomplished lady. 8he is 
about forty years of age; and ir men- 
tioning the names of some of the dis- 
tinguished men she had entertained at 
her father’s house, added—* Bat for 
the last seven years I have been 
very much out of the world.” 

There was a young girl in the Asy- 
jum who also attracted much attention 
by her beauty of person and elegance 
of dress. She did not appear to be 
over seventeen years of age, and there 
was not the slightest indication of lu- 
nacy, or even of “irregularity” sbout 
her. She stood in the door of her 
room, which was aderned with flovers, 
gracefully acknowledging the bows of 
the visitors, though no one presumed 
to speak to her. She wore a beautiful 
wreath of peach and cherry blossoms 
in her dark hair; the only ornaments 
appropriate to her rare and touching 
beauty. Thinking of the “fair Ophe- 
lia” and the heart-broken “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” aid all the delicate 
feminine harpstrings that were ever 
broken by sorrow or sin, we left the 
‘beautiful lunatic,;and for hours after- 
wards every sound seemed a moan, 
| every breeze a sigh, and even the 


his instruction; and to observe and 


employees were killed, by coming in |. 


“drops of the morning,” which glis- 


tened in the flowers, looked more like 
tears of sadness than gems of joys.— 
New York Mirror. 


FARM AND GARDEN 


Farmine Accounts.—The Dutch have a 
proverb that “no one is ever ruined who 
keeps correct accounts,’ and this saying, 
there is no doubt, contains much truth; and 
if it applies to the merchant, trader, and 
manufacturer, it must do so still stronger to 
the farmer, whose business it is by small out- 
goings to create a stock, which at the year’s 
end shall afford, in addition to returning the 
expenditure, a surplus for his remuneration. 
But farmers are seldom accountants; it does 
not enter their ideas that a knowledge of 
book-keeping can be a necessary part of their 
education, and yet what is more evident 
than the occasion for their knowing not only 
what proportion their general expenditure 
bears to the gross returns, but that they 
should also be aware in detail of the cost 
and returns of the several products of their 
farms, so that they may ascertain, not only 


their position as to profit or loss at the year’s 


end, and be able to develope the profitable 
branches of their farming by a sacrifice of 
the unprofitable; but further, that they may 
readily estimate the advisability of a prac- 
tice or of an outlay by a calculation of the 
cost and return? | 
It is to the neglect of this very important 
branch of education, to the want of this aid 
to good farming, that great numbers of land 
owners, as well as farmers, sink their money 
so unprofitably.. ‘hey are led into plans 
by gross returns, without a knowledge of 
the cost, and then fancy their lost capital 


has gone in improvements of their land, 


which are to make a return hereafter, when, 
in reality, some vicious system, some false 
views of profit have swallowed it up. I 
often see land yearly depreciating, but which 
the owner or occupier fancies he must 
have been doing much to improve, simply 
because he finds that he is yearly becoming 
poorer by his use of it. How often does 
the stock master, delighting in his stock, 
reconcile the consumption of nearly all 


his produce, the appropriation of half 


his farm to the maintenance of animals 
which at the year’s end give but a compa- 
rative trifle for their keeping, with the im- 
pression that he shall recover their cost in 
the return of grain! 

A better system of accounts, an accurate 
knowledge of the cost on one side, and of 
the return on the other, would often set 
many right who are going very wrong in- 
deed. Figures should be the farmer’s test 
of every operation; every system should 
undergo a comparison of cost to the return. 
Why should manufacturers, traders, and 
merchants be governed by their estimates, 
and their debtor and creditor accounts, and 
farmers not? I confess I like the present 
cry for balance sheets; for my early educa- 


tion was a mercantile one, and much I owe 


to it; but at the same time if the desirability 
of figure proof be admitted, we must not 
forget that good farming when first planted 
requires time to produce fruit—it is a tree 
which takes years of care and attention be- 
fore it blossoms. Four or five years must 
be expected to pass before it must be re- 
garded for its returns. ‘The greater the oc- 
casion therefore for accounts, to distinguish 
money lost from money invested. 


Corn Sowep For Fopper.—Who has 
tried sweet corn for this purpose! Our own 
experiments have been limited; but for 
milch cows we believe it is preferable to 
other kinds of fodder, as it may be sown 
thickly by using a full dose of special ma- 
nure, and as too thickly sown to form ears, 
the stalks will contain a large quantity of 
saccharine matter, and may be sown fre- 


quently so as to keep a continuous supply 


during the whole summer and fall months. 
—Professor Mapes. 


Tue Best Time To Cut Timser.—We 
heard an experienced farmer remark a few 
years ago, that hickory cut at the right sea- 
son, would make a more durable fence than 
the best chestnut cut, as is usual with far- 
mers, in the early spring. He appealed to 
stubborn facts in support of his theory, and 
we find in the Patent Office reports the fol- 
lowing statement from William Painter of 
Concordville, Pennsylvania, which confirms 
the theory. We commend the matter to 
the attention of our agricultural readers, 

‘During an experience of more than 

forty years, as a plain, practical farmer, I 
have taken much interest in ascertaining the 
best season for felling timber, and I now 
state, with confidence, that fencing timber, 
such as all kinds of oak, chestnut, red 
hickory, and walnut, cut from the middle 
of July to the last of August, will last more 
than twice as long as when cut in winter, 
or common barking time in spring. 
_ For instance: cut a sapling, say five or 
six inches in diameter, for a lever, in the 
month of August, and another of similar 
quality and size in winter or spring. 1 
know, if the first is stripped of its bark, 
(which, at the present time, runs well,) it 
will raise, as a lever, at least twice the 
weight that can be raised by the latter. 
Another great advantage derived from fell- 
ing timber in the last running of the sap, 
(the time above specified,) is, that it is 
neither subject to dry rot, not to be injured 
by worms; while oak cut at this season, if 
kept off the ground, will season through 
two feet in diameter, and remain perfectly 
sound many years; whereas, if cut in win- 
ter or spring, it will be perfectly sap-rotten 
in two years. ae 

For ship building and other purposes, 
where great expense is incurred.in con- 
struction, the immense advantage of prepa- 
ring the timber at the proper season must 
be evident to all. I have no doubt a ship 
built of timber cut between the middle of 
July and the last of August, would last 
nearly twice as long as one built of timber 
cut at the usual time; and would bear in- 
finitely more hard usage, as the timbers 
season more perfectly, and are hardier. A 
few years since, one of the large govern- 
ment ships, built in Philadelphia, of the 
very best materials, but several years in 
construction, when ordered to be finished 
and launched, was found, upon inspection, 
to be entirely worthless in many of the tim- 
bers, (though kept under cover,) from dry- 
rot. In all my building for many years 
past, with large timbers of white or other 
oak, this has never occurred, nor are they 
subject to be worm-eaten. Even firewood 
cut at the proper season is worth from 30 
to 60 per cent. more than when cut in the 
spring or winter.” 

Mr. Emerson, in his report on the trees 
and shrubs of Massachusetts, asserts that 


the soft maple cut in September is three 
times more lasting than ash or walnut cut 


in the winter. 
Hove 1n CattiLe.—It has been stated 


that I was the gainer by subcribing to agri- | 


cultural papers. In proof of this I shall 
instance one item in the shape of a remedy 
for hove in cattle, which I learned from one 
of these journals, and which saved me the 
lives of two or more valuable cattle worth 
some hundreds of dollars. Hove is produ- 
ced by rapid or ravenous eating of rank 
young clover, green corn &c. and occa- 
sions the death of numerous cattle yearly. 
The usual remedies are the barbarous prac- 
tice of stabbing, and drenching with dele- 
terious drugs; both of which are nearly as 
dangerous as the disorder. The simple 
and most efficient remedy is this: so soon as 
the animal is discovered to be unusually 
distended or hoved, let a twisted straw or 
hay rope as thick as a man’s wrist be im- 
mediately placed in its mouth, bridle fash- 
ion, drawing it up tight and tying it secure- 
ly on the back of the head behind the roots 
of the horns. The animal’s jaws will then 
stand open as if gagged; the effort it makes 
to disengage itself of the rope with its 
tongue, produces an action in the muscles 
that relaxes the valves, as it were, and lib- 
erates the gas. ‘The cure is thus accom- 


‘plished instanter, and without injury to the 
animal, As time is every thing in this mat- 
ter, farmers should have the rope always 
ready made, hanging in the stable, and if the 
middle of it, (the part to be in the mouth of 
the animal,) be besmeared with tar, it would 
be more efficacious; but tar or no tar, the 
cure is certain, if thé*rope is applied while 
there is yet any energy remaining in the 
hoven beast. Now, is not this worth a 
years’ subscription of your paper to every 
farmer who has never heard of the remedy 
before ?— Farm Journal. 


Pouttry.—The poultry of the United 
States is valued in the statistics at $20,000,- 
000—the State of New York having over 
two millions invested in it. In the egg 
trade the city of New York expends near- 
ly a million and a half of dollars annually. 
The farmers of the country are bestowing a 
greater amount of attention to the raising of 
poultry, and it is probably one of the best 
sources of revenue which they can have. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT WAS DROWNED 
ON THE SABBATH. 


[ Written for the Presbyterian.] 

My Dear Children—I wish to write a 
few words to you on the importance of 
obedience to parents. The Bible, you 
know, enjoins upon children to obey their 
parents. It forbids disobedience. If you 
disobey your parents, you disobey God; 
and he will surely punish those who are 
disobedient, either in this life, or in that 
which is to come. 

I once lived in a town where there was 
a widow lady who had an only son. Like 
all other mothers, she loved her little boy 
very dearly, and was always ready to 
satisfy his desires, whenever she consid- 
ered them proper. He was a very cheer- 
ful boy, about ten or eleven years of age. 
His mother kept a dairy, and her son used 


serve his customers with milk. This busi- 
ness afforded them a decent support. The 
mother looked to her son for assistance 
when old age should come upon her. 
Many were her hopes, and many her 
prayers in behalf of her only son. Often 
did she give him good advice, and direct 
his mind.to that Saviour who suffers little 
children to come unto him. 

One Saturday afternoon in the month 
of July a steamboat, for the first time, came 
up the creek and harboured not far from 
where the mother and her son lived. Of 
course all the little boys and girls in the 
town desired to see this surprising object. 


to drive a milk wagon about the town, and | 


Little Johnny asked his mother if he 


could go and see the new steamboat. She 
readily consented, telling him to return 
very soon. He did so, and told her what 
a great boat he had seen. After he had 
described the pipe and various machinery 
to her, she told him that to-morrow would 
be the Sabbath, and no doubt a great many 
little boys would go down to the landing 
and see the boat; but, my son, you must 
not go there on the Sabbath, for it is God’s 
holy day,and he commands you to remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
Johnny retired that night, and thought 
little of what his mother had told him until 
the next Sabbath afternoon, when some of 
his playmates came, and invited him to 
go with them to see the new boat. He told 
them that it was the Sabbath, and that his 


mother had charged him not to visit the- 


landing on God’s holy day. They replied. 


that his mother would know nothing about 
his going, for they would soon be back. 
At last he yielded to their entreaties, and 
accompanied them. 

When he reached the boat he saw that 
it did not come up to the landing; but a 
plank was laid with one end on the boat 
and the other upon the landing, so that 
any one might go on board. 

Johnny trembled as he placed his foot 
upon the plank. He felt that a guilty 
conscience was at work within; but he 
stepped forward until he had reached 
nearly the middle of the plank, when a 
sudden motion of the boat threw him into 
the water, and he was drowned. A crowd 
of men soon gathered around, and in a few 
hours succeeded in finding his body; but 
it was cold and lifeless. The spirit had 
taken its flight to God, who gave it. Little 
did Johnny’s mother think that he was 
there as she saw the gathered crowd. 
The men carried the lifeless body to his 
mother, and who can describe the feelings 
of that mother, when the body of her only 
son was laid at her feet in the cold embrace 
of death! She stood amazed—she could 
not weep—her fount of tears was dry. 
She could not speak; for all that had 
made earthly happiness for her had fled 
beyond her reach. She was alone. 

The next day Johnny was buried, and 
nearly all the children in the village fol- 
lowed him to the grave. For many days 
a cloud of sorrow hung over the little vil- 
lage, and not until their dying day will 
Johnny’s playmates forget the Sabbath 
afternoon they went to see the steamboat. 

If any of the little boys or girls who 
read this account of little Johny are in 
the habit of disobeying their §arents, let 
them remember that the way of transgres- 
sors is hard. If Johnny had staid at home 
and read. his Bible that Sabbath afternoon, 
he might have been alive at this day, a 
comfort to his mother, and a blessing to his 
country. D. M. J. 


EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE. 


The last 4bingdon Virginian contains 
the following account. 

The children of Mr. George Hickan, 
a citizen of Scott county, were playing 
together in a field, and near the mouth of 
a fathomless sink-hole. In their gambols, 
one of them, a boy about eight or ten years 
of age, pushed his little brother, about four 
years old, head-long over the edge and down 
into the deep dark pit below. It was some 
time after the child was missed, before any 
certain information could be drawn from 
the others as to what had become of him; 
and it was only by threats of severe pun- 
ishment that finally overcame their fear, and 
extorted from the boy who did the deed a 
confession of what had happened. 

An effort was made immediately to as- 
certain the situation of the little fellow, 
and afford him relief, if he was not beyond 
its power. Ropes were tied together, with 
a stone attached to one end, and an attempt 
was made to fathom the depth beneath, but 
more than sixty feet of rope were employ- 
ed in vain; no bottom could be reached. A 


| lighted candle was then let down, but its 


light gave no hopeful indication, except | (THREE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES.— The 


that the pit was free from choke damp, or 
impure air, as far down as the candle de- 
scended. Night came on, and all further 
efforts had to be for the time abandoned. 
On the next day further trials were made 
of the depth of the pit, but with no better 
success. In despair the frantic parents were 
about to give up all hopes of recovery 
or relieving their little innocent, and 
preparations were made to close up the 
mouth of the pit, to prevent a like occur- 
rence in the future, when it was suggested 
and agreed upon, that another and a final 
effort should be made by letting some in- 
dividual down by ropes to examine the 
nature of the abyss, and ascertain, if there 
was any encouragement for further efforts 
to be found below. 

A brother of the lost child undertook the 
fearful task. Cords were fastened around 
his waist and limbs, and one to his wrist, 
by which he might indicate to those above 
his wishes either to descend or to be drawn 
up. He was swung off and slowly lowered, 
until having gone to the depth of about fifty 
feet, he looked below him, and there shone 
through the thick darkness two glistening 
eyes intently looking upward. In another 
moment he was standing on a shelf or 
angle in the shaft with the child clasped 
to his bosom. He fastened the little fellow 
securely to his own body, and bidding him 
take the rope firmly in his hands, the signal 
was given to draw up. The child held con- 
vulsively to the rope, and in a few minutes 
they rose within view of the hundred anx- 
ious spectators who had assembled to wit- 
ness the result; and when the first glimpse 
of the little fellow alive caught their 
eager gaze, screams and shouts of joy from 
the excited multitude filled the air, and big 
tears of sympathy started from the eyes 
of every beholder. After the first pa- 
roxysms of delight had subsided, the child 
was examined to see if it had sustained 
any injury, and, extraordinary to tell, with 
the exception of a little bruise on the back 
of its head, it was perfectly sound and un- 
hurt. The only complaint that it made 
was that it was hungry, being nearly 
twenty-seven hours under the ground. To 
inquiries made of it, it replied that it saw 
a light and heard it thunder. From the 
nature of the pit, it appeared that the little 
fellow had fallen a distance of forty feet, 
upon a slope or bend in the shaft, and from 
that place had slided down twenty feet 
further to the spot where he was found 
leaning against a sort of pillar or wall, and 
gazing upward. How he escaped instant 
destruction is beyond all account. 


O MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL AND LEGAL 
PROFESSION.—The Subscriber is prepared to 
furnish all orders for Law and Medical Books, at 
prices somewhat below the usual rates, and would 
invite the attention of Lawyers and Physicians to 
his stock of books in these departments of Science. 
Persons at a distance may rely upon having their 
orders forwarded with peadicoas and selected with 
the same care, and at as low prices as though they 


were present. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
BookselJer and Publisher, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
june 7—3t Philadelphia. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
PANY OF NEW YORK—Netr Accoumuta- 
unD, $1,200,000—No. 35 Wali street, New 
York. 
Trustees.—Joseph B. Collins, William J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick S. Winston, C. W. Fa- 


ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, Stacy | 


B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam- 
uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 
L. Pruyn, George R. Clark, Charles Ely, John C. 
Cruger, Abraham Bininger, Alfred Pell, Moses H. 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
Blunt, Isaac G. Pearson, Henry Wells, William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, t. A. Com- 
stock, Robert Schuyler, James Chambers, Joseph 
Tuckerman, John M. Stuart, William J. Bunker, 
Nathaniel Hayden, Francis S. Lathrop, James 8S. 
Wadsworth. 
B. Coins, President. 
I. Assatr, Secretary. Cuarces Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D. Medical Examiner, who at- 
tends the Office daily from 11 to 123 o'clock. 
J. C. Gosrz, M.D. Medical Examiner, Newark, 
New Jersey. nov 23—ly 


fh UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PeRPETUAL.—CasH SysTEM.—CAPITAL, 
$250 ,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a ful) par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
. All payments made to the Company in 

t, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A party may pay 
in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) and ag 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. 7 Further, the whole sums paid in, 
are always at the command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him ia whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at. death, a 
Sund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Sarety Funp DEPpartmMeEnt, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, SaturpAy EvENINGs on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FoUR PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 

Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 

STEPHEN R. Crawrorp, President. 
AmsBrosE W. THompson, Vice-President. 

CuaR.eEs G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 

Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., William Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Company, from 
1 to 2 P.M., daily. 

CuHarRLes R. Hawes General Agent for Pennsyl- 
vania and the South and West. jan 18— 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votumzs 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 2 
all Protestant Denominations. — BarrinaTon 
HasweE.t, No. 293 Market street, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A, 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
vErY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

&> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— Joun 
D. Eaan, Plain and Ornamental Book- Binder 
and Leather Gilder, No. 111 Chestnut street, cor- 
ner of Franklin Place. [3 25 per cent saved, 
and sometimes more to those patronising this estab- 
lishment. Large Llustrated Works, Books of En- 
gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Mu- 
sic, bound with great care and strength, in plain 
and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up witr 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any otheh 
establishment in the city. sep 14d—ly 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal- 
nut, Philadelphic.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Bost 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of ; 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, end _ 


grim’s P from this 
inte Come, ty World to that which 
nine fine engravings. Cottage Lectures, or i 
grim’s Progress "Practically Explained ; “56” i 
18mo, with nine superior vings. Christen 
and her Children, or the seco rt of Lec- 
tures on Pil im’s Progress ; +» With nine 
highly finished illustrations. The shove volumes 
are beautifully bound in uniform style, and form a 
valuable library for cottage and family reading 
CAN SUNDAY 8CHOOL UNION 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and No. } 
june7—St Nassau street, New York” 


— ENGLISH BOOKS.—Just received 
from the recent Auction Sale of English 

Books in New York, and for sale at the cheap 
prices annexed, by A. P, BURT, No. 7 Balti- 
more street, between the Bri Centre 

Market, Baltimore, Maryland— Bishop Burnett’s 

History of the Reformation, 2 vols. royal Svo, $4: 
Bishop Burnett’s History of His Owa Times 1 vol. 
royal Svo, $3. Brougham’s Political Economy 3 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $6. Campbell's Life and Times 
of Petrarch, 2 vols, 8vo, with portraits and plates 

$2. Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, Ed. Walker’ 
thick 8vo, $4. Cowper's Complete Works, 15 vols 
cap. Svo, with plates, 75 cts. per vol. A series of 
Works on Education, published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Useful Knowledge and the own 
tral Society, 7 vols. cap. Svo, $3.50, Gillies’ His- 

torical Collections relating to Remarkable Periods 

of the Success of the Go » Rew edition, con- 

tinued to the present time, (1847,) by Rev. Hora- 

tius Bonar, royal 8vo, $2. Gilpin’s Hints on Land- 

scape Gardening, with Remarks on Domestic Archi- 
tecture, (numerous plates,) 8vo, $1.25. Hall's (Sir 
Robert’s) Works, 6 vols. — 8vo, $6. Hoffland’s 
Angler’s Manual, by Jess, 80 steel plates, 12mo, 
Hunt’s Designs for Parsonage Houses, &c., 4to, $2. 
Huntingdon’s Works, (Rev. William,) with Addi- 
tions and Corrections, 6 volg. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 
Kirby’s Wonderful Museum or Magazine of Re- 
markable and Eccentric Characters, 5 vols. 8vo, 
with upward of 100 curious plates, $6. Kuinoel’s 
Commentarius in Libros Novi Testamenti Histori- 
cus, 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1835. Lane’s Karan, 
Svo, $1. Mantell?s Medals of Creation, 2 thick 
vols. cap. 8vo, with coloured plates, and several 
hundred wood cuts of fossi! remains, $5. Loudon’s 
Edition of Repton on Landscape Gardening and 
Landscape Architecture, 250 wood cuts, (portrait,) 
thick 8vo, $3. Memoir of the Royal Progression 
in Scotland in 1842, a thick and handsome quarto, 
embellished with 50 beautiful steel and wood en- 
gravings, by the first artists, $6. Porson’s Zeno- 
phon, 10 vols. in 5, thick cap Svo, $4.50. Dr. Pa- 
rise’s Treatise on Diet and Regimen, 8vo, $1. Pic- 
torial History of Germany during the Reign of 
Frederick the Great, including a History of the 
Seven Years’ War, royal 8vo, with 500 wood cuts 

$3. Picture Bible, or Pictorial History of the old 
and New Testaments, 144 beautiful wood engrav 

ings, 8vo, gilt edges, $2. Southey’s Lives of Un- 
educated Pvets, 8vo, cloth, @1. Stebbing’s Church 
History, 3 vols. $2. Bishop Tomlin’s Christian 
Theology, 2 vols. 8vo, $2. Waitweste Paleogra- 
pha Sacra Pictoria, royal 4to, 50 plates, beautiful! y 
illuminated in gold and colours, $10. Wood’s Lec- 
tures on the Principles and Practice of Perspective, 
revised edition, 4to, with 


$1.50. Wood’s Treatise on Railroads and Inte: ior 
Communication, 8vo, with 13 large plates, $2, &c., 
&c., embracing many of the valuable publications 
of R. Bently of London, R. Griffin & Co. of Glas- 
gow, and others: all of which will be sold at un- 
common cheap rates, by A. P. BURT, 

No. 7 Baltimore street, between the Bridge, and 

Centre Market, Baltimore, Maryland. 
jun 7—3t 


HE FRUIT Scaisyer has 
just published the Second Edition of the Fruit 
Garden.—A Treatise intended to illustrate and ex- 
plain the Physiology of Fruit Trees, the Theory 
and Practice of all operations connected with the 
Propagation, Transplanting, Pruning and Training 
of Orchard and Garden Trees, ag Standards, Dwarfs, 
Pyramids, Espaliers, &c., the laying out and ar- 
ranging different kinds of Orchards and Gardens, 
the selection of suitable varieties for different pur- 
ses and localities, gathering and Preserving Fruits, 
reatment of Diseases, Destruction of Insects, Des- 
criptions and Usages of Implements, &c., illus- 
trated with upwards of one hundred and fifty figures 
representing different parts of Trées, all Practica 
Operations, Forms of Trees, Designs for Planta- 
tions, Implements, &c. By P. Barry, of the Mount 
_— Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol. 
mo. 

It is one of the most thorough works of the kind 

we have ever seen, dealing in particulars as well as 
eneralities, and imparting many valuable hints re- 
ative to soil, manure, pruping, and transplanting. 
— Boston Gazette. 

A mass of useful information is collected, which 
will give the work a value even to those who pos 
sess the best works on the cultivation of fruit yet 
published.—Evening Post. 

His work is one of the completeat, and, as we 
have every reason for believing, most accurate to 
be obtained on the subject.—New York Evangelist. 

A concise manual of the kind here presented has 
. long been wanted, and we will venture to say tha 
should this volume be carefully studied and acted 


upon by our industrious farmers, the quantity o 

fruit in the State would be doubled in five years, 
and the quality too greatly improyed. Here may 
be found advice suited to all emergencies, and the 
gentleman farmer may find directions for the sim- 
pions matters, as well as those which trouble older 
eads—the book will be found invaluable.—Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED.—Hurry-graphs, or 
Sketches of Scenery, Celebrities, and Society, taken 
were Life. By N.P. Willis; 1 vol. 12mo, second 
edition. 

Some of the best specimens of Mr. Willis’s Prose? 
pe think, are herein contained.—New York Evan- 
gelist. 

We recognize the impress of genius in eve 
page of it, and some of the characters are so we 
described, that one almost forgets that the living 
man is not before him.— Albany Argus. 

Life of Algernon Sidney, with Sketches of some 
of his Contemporaries, and Extracts from his Cor- 


santvord; 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is a book of real worth, and one which we 
venture to predict will be read with satisfaction by 
the intelligent reader.—Columbian Republican. 

A Grandmother’s Recollections. By Ella Rod- 
man; 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

Late BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York. 
may 31—3t 


7™ TEACHERS.—tThe Principal of a flourishing 
Female Academy desires to engage the ser- 
vices of two Ladies, thoroughly qualified to take 
charge of the Primary and Junior Departments in 
his School. Applications must be made speedily. 
Address, post-paid, Charles Vernon, Box No. 2, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. Further reference for infor- 
mation may be made to Rev. John Leyburn, D. D., 
Philadelphia, and Rev. William 8. Plumer, D. D., 
Baltimore. ; may 31—4t 


EAS! TEAS!! TEAS !!!—100 Half Chests R 
T Flavour Chulan Tea—15 Half Chests Extra 
Fine Oolong Tea—i8 Half Chests Good Quality 
Ning-yong Tea.—The above invpice of Teas just 
bonght, Subscriber will sell lower than pe 
have ever been purchased in thig city, by the hal 
chest or retail, and will warrant them fresh, and of 
very superior quality. Families in want can have 
samples sent them in the country, through stage- 
drivers, or steamboat or railroad agents, by inform- 
ing me by note through the Post Office. All Teas 
sold for the country carefully packed, and sent to 
steamboat or railroad depots without charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 
Tea Dealer and Grocer, Sixth and Arch streets, 
may 10—8t Philadelphia. 


ESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—This Boarding 
School for Boys opened on Wednesday, May 


7th. For Circulars apply at this Office. 
Rey. R. OWEN, and J. T. OWEN, 
may 10—tf Principals. 


ANTED.—Information is wanted of Mary Ana 
and Eliza Wright, two young ladies who emi-' 
rated from England, accompanied by their father, 
ames Wright, in the year 1840, being then of the 
ages of seven and five years respectively. Their 
father left England with the intention of settling in 
New Orleans; but there is reason to believe that 
soon after hisarrival there he removed to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. While in England he was first a minister of 
the Independent denomination, but afterwards con- 
nected himself with the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Should this notice reach the young ladies, they 
will hear of something to their advantage by 
dressing the subscriber. 
| WILLIAM PRIMROSE, Philadelphia. 
_ ap 19—3mo 


AVERLY ICE THs 

MAYLANDVILLE.—T his Company, in acknow- 
ledging the many favours bestowed upon them dur- 
ing the past season, would respectfully inform their 
former patrons and the public generally, that they 
have during the past Winter erected a Jarge and 
commodious House for the reception and storage 
of Ice on Hockanum Cove, in the State of Connec- 
ticut, and have filled it with a very superior quality 
of PURE TRANSPARENT ICE, which they would 
recommend to consumers as being an article free 
from all impurities, and well adapted to Shippers, 
Hotel Keepers, Families, and all others wishing a 
superior article. 

Orders sent to either of the following Offices, or 
given to the Drivers, will be promptly attended: 
No. 16 South Fourth street; No. 18 Schuylkill 
Eighth street; Shippen street wharf, Southwark, 
adjoining their Depot for Eastern Ice, Philadelphia. 

B. K. ESLER & CO. 

Xr Ice can be had at all times, by the Cargo or 
Ton, by application at the Company’s Shipping De- 
pot, Shippen street wharf, Southwark, Philadel- 
phia. ap 26—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, South side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 
No. $85 Broadway, New York, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

discount to agents who may 


ti] all arrearages are paid, except at the 
Rates of 


numerous engravings, 


respondence and Political Writings. By G.A.Van- 
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"No subscription received for a less term than one | i 
year—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered dered as wishing to 4 
| continue their subscription, and their paper will be 4 
| sent to them accordingly. No er discontinuea 
| tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents, For § 
good Groceries for Family Goods packed and first insertion, each repeti- 
| | delivered to any part of the city, mags or rail- jd pe cents. Paymen advertisements : 
' road depots; july 28—tf mede in advance. 


